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COLLEGE CAREER OF WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


By Georce R. Poace 


It was in the autumn of 1875 that William Jennings Bryan 
came to Jacksonville to enter Whipple Academy, the preparatory 
department of Illinois College. Passing thence into the College, 
he was graduated in 1881. Those six years were decisively 
formative of the man. He received much from his college; much 
that it offered he did not take. He came an unformed boy of 
fifteen. He left a self-confident young man of twenty-one, with 
many ideas already crystallized in his mind which were to persist 
until the end of his life. So far, indeed, as his college career can 
be reconstructed from the scanty records, it was a curious fore- 
cast of his future career on the national stage. 

The community in which these significant years were passed 
is itself an interesting study. Jacksonville lies on the geographic 
borderland of the two tides of migration which, during the early 
nineteenth century, poured into the West from the Upper South 
and from New England. Here they met and eventually mingled. 
The story of the process is the earlier social and political history 
of the town. From the southern element came a warmer and 
more gracious tradition of life to temper the plainness and intel- 
lectualism of New England. In Bryan’s day, after half a century, 
the fusion was complete. 

Other elements, to be sure, entered into the community life, 
but New England and Kentucky still led and dominated. From 
the very beginning there had been a negro colony, comparatively 
numerous for the latitude; but it only served to accentuate the 
southern tinge of the community. Very early a large English 
element appeared through direct immigration. These immi- 
grants were farmers for the most part, and their influence seems 
to have been economic rather than social or intellectual. In time 
came the Germans and, in large numbers, the Irish. About 1850 
came several hundred Portuguese from Madeira, exiles for reli- 
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gion. None of these, however, in the eighties of the last century, 
had developed sufficient influence to challenge the older American 
culture. 

That civilization had its center in Illinois College. Own daugh- 
ter of Yale, that institution has always had as its chief function 
the mediating of New England ideas to a constituency mainly of 
southern descent. Its first teacher was born in Connecticut, 
reared in the Western Reserve, and graduated from Yale. Its 
first graduate was born in Kentucky, grew up on the Illinois 
frontier, and as ‘‘war governor’’ of Illinois played a great part 
in the preservation of the Union. Bryan himself was the son of 
a Virginia father. From the days of Sturtevant and Yates to 
the present, a faculty trained under New England influence has 
taught students largely drawn from ‘‘EKgypt,’’ as the southern- 
most quarter of the state is called, whose forefathers mostly 
came from the Chesapeake region or the Great Valley. 

In Bryan’s day, the faculty of Illinois College contained sev- 
eral personalities of great force. Foremost among the group 
was Julian Monson Sturtevant, who in 1829 came out from Yale 
to open the college.* He later served as president for thirty-two 
years and was still active as one of the professors. From Dr. 
Sturtevant, Bryan received, in his senior year, such instruction 
in the social sciences as the curriculum of the College provided. 
He could hardly have had a better teacher.* Although a very 
old man, Dr. Sturtevant’s mind was still fresh and active. His 
Economics, published by Putnam’s in 1877, became an accepted 
textbook at Oberlin and numerous other institutions. From him 
Bryan derived his devotion to free trade and, he claimed, his 
ideas on bimetallism. 

In both religion and politics Dr. Sturtevant was always a lib- 
eral and an independent, but never a radical. Balance and mod- 

1 For the influence of Illinois College and the men connected with it as faculty or 
trustees in the early cultural history of Illinois, see Theodore C. Pease, The Frontier 


State (Springfield, 1918). A history of the college is in course of preparation by 
President C. H. Rammelkamp. 
2J. M. Sturtevant Jr. (ed.), Julian M. Sturtevant, an Autobigraphy (New York, 
1896), a most interesting narrative cut short by the death of the author. See also 
Pease, op. cit., 437-39, and National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, XIII, 601. 
3 Jacksonville Journal ‘‘ College Notes,’’ Dee. 25, 1875; Dee. 23, 1876; Oct. 14, 
1877, give echoes of his influence upon his students. 
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eration were as characteristic of the man as were independence 
of opinion, firmness of conviction, and tenacity of purpose. He 
was a leader of national prominence in Congregationalism. In 
the pioneer days, he was a power for intellectual and social 
progress In Illinois. He left an impress still vital on the tradi- 
tions and ideals of the College which he served for more than 
half a century. 

Another of the original faculty of the College was Dr. Samuel 
Adams, who died in 1877. It is probable that his influence reached 
Bryan, if at all, only indirectly. He was a Bowdoin man who 
had substituted for Longfellow while the latter was on leave of 
absence. His chief interest, however, lay in the field of science. 

Probably the most inspiring teacher on the faculty was Ed- 
ward Allan Tanner, professor of Latin, who in 1882 became 
president of the College. Dr. Tanner had the rare ability of 
inspiring genuine enthusiasm for his subject, not in the excep- 
tional student alone, but in the whole class. To his influence is 
due the group of brilliant classicists, scholars of national repu- 
tation, which the college sent forth during this period.* 

The professor of mathematics was Rufus C. Crampton, acting 
president of the College from 1876 to 1882. He was also Bryan’s 
instructor in logic. He was absent from the College much of 
the time and probably exercised little influence on his students 
outside the classroom. 

The suecessor of Dr. Adams in the scientific field was Dr. 
Henry E. Storrs, at the time of Bryan’s death the only surviving 
member of that faculty. He was a graduate of Amherst College 
in the class of 1864. This was the last class which had the privi- 
lege of receiving instruction in geology from President Edward 
Hitcheock. That distinguished scientist had built up a collection 
of fossil bird tracks in the Appleton Cabinet which was at that 
time unrivalled in extent and variety of specimens. He had stood 
firmly by Professor Benjamin Silliman under reactionary at- 
tacks at a period when, in England, even Sir Charles Lyell had 
not yet accepted the new findings of geological science. Storrs 
had known President Hitchcock personally and had taken ‘‘ great 


* Professor Edward Capps (’87) of Princeton; the late Edward Bull Clapp (’75), 
and Harold Whetstone Johnston (’79) are the most conspicuous of the group. 
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pleasure in noting the facts he brought out in his study”? of the 
fossil bird tracks. 

Subsequently he took a two years’ course at the University of 
Gottingen, receiving the degree of doctor of philosophy in 1869, 
Here he specialized in chemistry, geology, and mineralogy. His 
fellow-student at the adjoining desk was Remsen, later the dis- 
tinguished president of Johns Hopkins University.’ The absence 
of stone outcrops in the immediate vicinity of Jacksonville is a 
serious handicap to the teaching of geology at Illinois College. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Storrs succeeded in arousing interest in the 
subject. He built up a considerable cabinet of geological speci- 
mens and conducted class trips to neighboring regions where 
field work was possible.° 

In a public address in Jacksonville, June 3, 1925, Mr. Bryan 
told of a recent meeting with his former teacher. He quoted Dr. 
Storrs as saying to him: ‘‘Mr. Bryan, you can’t say that J ever 
' taught you that you were descended from a monkey.’’ 

These were the outstanding personalities of the faculty. Their 
training and character give assurance of scholarly and thorough 
teaching. But what of the courses they offered? 

The backbone of the curriculum was the classics, as was inevi- 
table at that time. Latin was studied during the first three years 
and Greek through all four. Livy, Horace, Tacitus, and the 
Tusculan Disputations in Latin; the Iliad, selected tragedies, 
Thucydides, and Demosthenes in Greek, gave acquaintance with 
literature. The English classics were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. One twelve weeks’ course in rhetoric was offered. Except 
the rather informal weekly ‘‘Rhetoricals,’’ devoted to the read- 
ing of compositions and the reciting of declamations and ora- 
tions, the faculty assumed responsibility for no other training in 
English. A year of German represented the modern languages. 

Mathematics extended through trigonometry and college alge- 
bra, with calculus as an elective which Bryan did not take. In 
the sophomore and junior years, mechanics, physics, astronomy, 
chemistry, and geology each received the attention of the class 

’Henry E. Storrs to the author, July 27, 1925. For Hitchcock, see Andrew 
D. White, History of the Warfare of Science with Theology (New York, 1896), 1, 
223, 271. 


6 Jacksonville Journal, April 8, 1877. 
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for twelve weeks. The senior year was chiefly devoted to the 
social sciences. _Eeonomies, ‘‘mental philosophy’’ (psychology), 
logie, ‘moral philosophy’’ (ethics), and political science each 
occupied the class for a term of twelve weeks. The final term was 
devoted to Butler’s ‘‘ Evidences of Christianity’’ and to some 
sort of course in history, apparently that of the United States.’ 

Except for the last course, which was not announced in the 
catalog, that interesting publication obligingly lists the textbooks 
in use. The work in astronomy was based on ‘‘Loomis’’; geol- 
ogy, on ‘*Tenney’’; in chemistry, on ‘‘ Barker and lectures’’; in 
physies, on ‘‘Snell’s Olmsted.’’ Those texts used in the social 
sciences are given with more particularity. Whately’s Logic, 
Porter’s Elements of the Human Intellect, Fairchild’s Moral 
Philosophy, Sturtevant’s Economics, and DeTocqueville’s 
Democracy in America, form quite a respectable list. 

It is obvious that this curriculum carried no subject except 
mathematics and the classics beyond an introductory course. 
Outside the classics there was no opportunity for training in 
research methods of even the most elementary character. It is 
difficult to see where the ordinary student was under any neces- 
sity for acquiring habits of scholarly investigation, or any con- 
ception of what they implied. Dr. Storrs’s lectures appear to 
have been an innovation not altogether relished by the students.* 
Aside from them, and possibly Dr. Sturtevant’s courses in the 
senior year, the work consisted of the recitation and discussion 
of the textbook. Scientific specimens and apparatus were used 
merely for illustrative purposes.® 

So far from encouraging ‘‘collateral reading,’’ the faculty 
appears actually to have discouraged the consultation of any_ 
authorities other than the textbooks. The catalog even put up a 
‘‘No Trespassing’’ sign before the college library. ‘‘In addition 
to the College Library,’’ it said, ‘‘each of the Literary Societies 
has a fine collection of books of its own selection. . . . For the 
ordinary purposes of the student, these libraries are much more 
serviceable than the College Library, which is, to a great extent, 


* Catalog of Illinois College, 1876-77, p. 16; 1877-78, p. 16; 1878-79, p. 16; 1879- 
80, p. 16, 

* College Rambler, passim. 

* Jacksonville Journal, April 5, Dee. 10, 1876. 
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composed of the rarer, more costly works, books of reference, 
scientific treatises, ete.’’ *° One is forcibly reminded of the libra. 
rian of the period at an eastern institution who went to bed 
one night perfectly happy, because every volume was safely 
locked up in its proper place on the shelves. 

This warning was enforced by keeping the library closed ex. 
cept for about an hour daily, when books might be drawn. In 
Bryan’s time the students were protesting against this situation, 
and they finally secured the opening of the library for several 
hours in the afternoon. The cause of the demand, however, ap- 
pears to have been not so much desire for access to the books, its 
ostensible reason, as the need of a quiet room for study." The 
average student appears to have drawn some three or four books 
a year from his society library. During his attendance of six 
years, Bryan drew eighteen, largely works of fiction.” 

Under such a system, it is plain that only the incorrigible 
bookworm would read widely or delve deeply into any subject. 
So far as ‘‘independent thinking’’ was encouraged, it could 
have been little more than a subjective reaction to the statements 
of the textbook. Critical reading and exhaustive collection of 
data were entirely outside the regular scope of the work and 
must have had no place in the consciousness of the students. 
Only the teacher can realize how alien the library method is to 
the mental processes of students trained to the textbook disci- 
pline. In no other respect, not even in the use of laboratories, is 
the contrast between college education in Bryan’s day and this 
more striking. 

Yet there is ample evidence to justify the statement that the 
quality of the teaching was equal to any to be had in the state. 
In content, the course differed only in details from what was 
offered in practically all the colleges of the country. President 
Eliot was just beginning to free the curriculum at Harvard. Dur- 
ing Bryan’s college days, Yale, whose influence was still domi- 
nant at Illinois College, was beginning to experiment cautiously 
with the elective system and to change from the recitation to the 
lecture method.’* When he entered Whipple Academy, Jolns 


10 Catalog of Illinois College, 1879-80, pp. 18-19. 
11 Jacksonville Journal, ‘‘College Notes,’’ passim; College Rambler, passim. 


12 The complete record is found in the Sigma Pi Library Record Book, 114. 
13 College Rambler, passim. 
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Hopkins was about to open its doors for the first time. The dawn 
of the new era in education was just beginning to tinge the 
horizon. 

The class of 1881 consisted of seven members in the classical 
course and four in the scientific, which differed mainly in the 
requirement of Greek. The seven classicals had gone through 
their course without change of personnel, which makes a com- 
parison by class ranking both easy and significant. Grading was 
on a basis of 10, with 7 as the passing mark. The class was so 
evenly balanced, however, that the lowest ranking classical had 
an average grade of 8.01 while Bryan, the valedictorian, had 
no more than 8.93. None of the scientific students could have 
ranked higher than sixth.** 

Bryan did his poorest work in German, in which his average 
rank was slightly lower than fourth. In Greek he ranked a little 
below third, while in Latin and science he ranked somewhat 
above that figure, and in mathematics a trifle higher still. In 
English he stood second and in the social sciences was an un- 
rivalled first. His lowest grade was 7.3°in German (which he 
raised to 9.3 the next term), while his highest was 10 in ethics 
and political science. It is suggestive that in science he stood 
first in mechanics, second in physies, third in astronomy, and 
fifth in geology. Similarly, in Latin he stood first in the fresb- 
man prose course, third in the Tusculan Disputations, and with 
six of the seven in the class, received merely a ‘‘pass’’ mark in 
Horace. But can anyone picture the Commoner translating 
Horace at all? He stood easily first, however, in the social sci- 
ences, and second in Demosthenes. 

On the face of the record, Bryan’s place as valedictorian was 
won by consistent industry and uniform application rather than 
exceptional brilliance. Although he ranked first in four of the 
nine terms before the senior year, he had in that time stood first 
in only three courses. His only really brilliant showing was in 
his senior year, when he ranked first in five courses and second 
and third, respectively, in the other two. 

This judgment derived from the record is confirmed by Dr. 
Storrs. ‘‘So far as I ean recall,’’ he writes, ‘‘he never shirked a 
task and never seemed to think that if he could ‘get by’ that was 

‘4 Tilinois College Register (ms.). 
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enough. He came through his course with flying colors and took 
the duty of valedictorian in his class, as of highest rank. I al. 
ways found him respectful and responsive to what I tried to do 
for him and have greatly rejoiced in his career even though | 
might not agree with him in all he tried to do. He was certainly 
a most exemplary student and my memories of him are delightful 
in every respect.’’** This is especially significant in view of the 
fact that Dr. Storrs gave Bryan a number of his lowest grades, 

The official record, together with such scraps of other evidence 
as are available, justifies a conclusion which Bryan’s later ea- 
reer goes far to confirm. He did not acquire knowledge with 
facility, but he was conscientious and industrious in painstaking 
study. He did not take naturally to books, and probably did not 
love learning for its own sake. He loved men rather than schol- 
arship, learning from observation more than from reading. His 
magnificent physical endowment enabled him to ‘‘grind’’ and 
still to have a surplus of energy for outside interests. The mo- 
tives of his laborious application probably were a strong sense 
of duty, a desire to excel in college, and ambition for the future 
career for which he there received his whole preparation. 

Outside the college, moreover, Bryan was meeting experiences 
and hearing discussions which gave definite bent to his opinions 
and deeply influenced his future career. During his student years 
Jacksonville undertook the experiment of prohibition by munici- 
pal ordinance. There ensued resort to the courts, political agita- 
tion, illegal traffic, enforcement problems, endless controversy, 
and eventual return to high license. The students, of course, 
were interested observers and even participants in all this. In 
the course of the contest Bryan formed acquaintance with most 
of the weapons and tactics, argumentative and otherwise, which 
later were to be used by both sides in the wider fields of state 
and nation.”® 

As early as the end of his freshman year, Bryan had an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the views to combat which he 
devoted his latest efforts. The latter part of commencement week 
was enlivened by a series of lectures by ‘‘Mr. B. F. Underwood, 
the well known materialist and free thinker.’’ His subjects were 


15 Dr, Henry E. Storrs to the author, July 27, 1925. 
16 Jacksonville Journal, April 16, 1876; Nov. 25, 1877; May 4, 1878, and later. 
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“The Positive Side of Modern Free Thought,’’ ‘‘Popular As- 
sumptions and Fallacies Regarding the Bible and Christianity,’’ 
“Darwinism,’? and ‘‘Origin and Evolution of Religion.’’” 
There is no evidence to show whether or not Bryan departed 
promptly for his home or, tarrying in Jacksonville, heard these 
lectures. There can be no doubt, however, that they were a sub- 
ject of discussion among the college boys; and there is definite 
evidence that Bryan knew something of the evolutionary hypoth- 
esis as a sophomore.** 

During his next vacation, Bryan heard the religious debate 
between Braden and Jamison. He was sufficiently impressed by 
it to make it the subject of an extended report before his literary 
society. He was deeply religious even at that time.’® One of his 
contemporaries recalls that ‘‘he always attended Sunday School, 
and he was not ashamed to carry his Bible under his arm.’’* It 
is also suggestive that the controversy at Yale between Presi- 
dent Noah Porter and Professor William Graham Sumner, over 
the latter’s attempt to use Herbert Spencer’s Sociology as a 
textbook, attracted the attention of the Illinois College students 
during Bryan’s junior year. The College Rambler discussed the 
issue, taking the position that it was a matter of such far-reach- 
ing significance that the trustees of Yale should give a full hear- 
ing to both sides before coming to a final decision. 

Bryan was also meeting significant social experiences at this 
time. ‘‘I well remember,’’ writes Professor Storrs, ‘‘when he 
entered Whipple Academy a typical farmer lad with all the 
crudities that are characteristic of the species. He grew up into 
a tall, graceful man and became a real asset to the college.’’ It is 
significant that his chosen companions were not the crude and 
roistering element among the students but those of quiet, stu- 
dious tastes and refined manners. Yet he was in no way exclu- 
sive or snobbish. His friends were not alone among his fellow 
students. There were young men he met in the business houses 
of the town in whom his generous nature and magnetic person- 
ality inspired friendships which persisted through all the vicis- 

17 Jbid., June 8, 1878. 


‘* Sophomore prize essay, College Rambler, II, 59-60 (Oct., 1879). 
‘9 Sigma Pi Minute Book, Sept. 12, 1879. 
20 William B. Slater of Jacksonville. 
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situdes to the very side of the grave. His young women friends 
were the ‘‘nicest’’ girls of the town.” 

In seeking feminine society, however, the college boys were 
not restricted to the daughters of Jacksonville. Two ‘‘seminaries 
of learning for young ladies’’ also had their seat in the ‘‘ Athens 
of the West.’’ Carefully guarded as were their precincts, it was 
there that Bryan found the romance of his life. 

It was in the autumn of 1879 that ‘‘ Mamie’’ Baird came from 
her home in Perry, in the Pike County of John Hay’s ‘‘ Ballads,” 
to enter the Jacksonville Female Academy. She soon met 
‘*Billy’’? Bryan, and with both it seems to have been a case of 
love at first sight. Many traditions of casual strolls and stolen © 
buggy rides center around their courtship. The rules of the 
Academy did not permit the girls to receive callers, but ‘‘ Billy” 
was resourceful. He called upon Mrs. Tanner, wife of the pro- 

fessor of Latin, and was given the use of her parlor for one 
~ evening each week. Then ‘‘Mamie’’ secured permission to visit 
Mrs. Tanner on that evening.*? Was the Academy Cerberus 
blind, or did he merely wink? In the following year, Bryan spent 
the Thanksgiving vacation in Perry.** 

One tradition is especially dear to the Illinois College girls 
who now occupy the old Academy as a dormitory. Near its 
southern wing grows a large, wide-branching old elm. The story 
goes that ‘‘ Billy,’’ who lived with a relative on the opposite cor- 
ner, did much of his courting from a branch which grew con- 
veniently near to ‘‘Mamie’s’’ window. In memory of this, the 
girls have named the tree ‘‘Elizabeth’’; for it was Mary Eliza- 
beth Baird who duly completed the Academy’s course in 1881. 
She also stood first in her class.** 

Whether or not all these traditions be true to fact, they at least 
indicate that it was a ‘‘desperate case.’’ A note in the College 
Rambler in the following autumn brings the romance to an 
appropriate end. On his way to enter law school in Chicago, 
Bryan visited the campus. The Rambler adds: ‘‘This gentleman 


21 Dr. Henry E. Storrs to the author, July 27, 1925; William B. Slater and M. F. 
Dunlap of Jacksonville. 


22 Jacksonville Female Academy Register; Mrs. Mary Turner Carriel in Jackson- 
ville Journal, July, 1925. 
23 College Rambler, III, 90 (Dec., 1880). 
24 Jacksonville Female Academy Register. 
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also made an extensive visit at Perry, Pike County, Illinois. 
Another man whose destiny was sealed during his college 


days.”’ 25 

More revealing of the character of the college boy, however, 
and more significant of the future leader, is Bryan’s part in the 
outside activities of the college. The only scholastic distinctions 
that came to Bryan were at the beginning and end of his college 
career. He was valedictorian of his class. In his freshman year 
he divided the second prize in Latin prose. In his sophomore 
year he won the prize for English composition.” This prize 
composition contains in the germ many characteristics of the 
later orator. It was published in the College Rambler * without 
title, but its theme appears to be ‘‘The Necessity of Labor,’’ or 
possibly ‘‘Idleness.’’ According to the technical rules of the 
rhetoric textbooks, it was a well-written essay. 

College athletics were then in an embryonic state. Bryan’s 
performance as a sophomore in an interclass game provoked an 
ironical comment in the ‘‘College Notes’’ published in a local 
newspaper. While in Whipple Academy, however, he had won 
recognition as a broad jumper.”* 

While Bryan was a sophomore, the publication of the College 
Rambler, which still flourishes, was begun. As a junior, Bryan 
was elected financial manager of this publication for the follow- 
ing year, and later was also chosen one of the associate editors.” 

As one would expect, however, it was as an orator that Bryan 
attained greatest prominence in college. In this field he gained 
much of his training in his literary society, and much of his per- 
formance was on its programs. 

The first reference to Bryan as a declaimer is found in the 
records of his society for the meeting of January 14, 1876, with 
the comment that he ‘‘did himself and the society credit.’’ In 
March he was given a place on the program of its open meeting, 
a tribute to his excellence. In the same month, he was one of 


* College Rambler, IV, 82 (Oct. 1, 1881). I have derived much interesting infor- 
mation in regard to the romance from Mrs. Truman P. Carter of Jacksonville. 

*6 Jacksonville Journal, Jan. 6, 1878, May 25, 1879; College Rambler, IV, 76 (June 
4, 1881). 

27 II, 59-60 (October, 1879). 

** Jacksonville Journal, April 18, 1877; Sept. 29, 1878; Oct. 6, 1878. 

*° Ibid., Jan. 25, May 23, 1880. 
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‘*the field’’ in the Whipple declamation contest. On this oceasion 
his selection was Patrick Henry’s ‘‘There Is No Peace,’’ better 
known from its peroration of ‘‘Give me liberty, or give me 
death. The next year, with Mrs. French’s ‘‘The Palmetto and 
the Pine,’’ he again failed to place in this contest, although he 
‘*spoke readily, used good gestures, and was loudly applauded 
for his successful rendition.’’ ** Undiscouraged, he again com- 
peted in a similar contest as a freshman, winning second place 
with the melodramatic ballad, ‘‘ Bernardo del Carpio.’’ ** Among 
other selections which he declaimed on various occasions were 
‘“‘The Burning of Chicago,’’ ‘‘True Eloquence,’’ and Henry 
Clay’s ‘‘Ambition of a Statesman.’’ These selections appear to 
have constituted the greater part of his repertoire and each was 
repeated several times.** On the whole, his success in declaiming 
the sentiments of others was not so great as his physical and 
vocal endowment might have led one to expect. 

A formative influence in Bryan’s second year at Whipple 
Academy, probably, was Professor Hamill, whom the college 
secured for a course in elocution. In the following year Bryan’s 
society sponsored a lecture by Wendell Phillips on ‘‘The Lost 
Arts.’’ This can not have failed to impress the budding orator.” 

Bryan first distinguished himself as an original speaker in a 
debate during his freshman year. The question was ‘‘ Resolved, 
that the Indian has more cause to complain of the treatment of 
the whites than the negro.’’ He appears to have swept away the 
opposition by a typically Bryanesque sentence, ‘‘I would rather 
be an Indian than a negro subject to the white man’s hate.’’” 
Thus early he displayed the gift which was to produce ‘‘I would 
rather trust the Rock of Ages than the ages of the rocks.’’ It is 
remarkable that during the entire period of Bryan’s attendance 
at Illinois College, no other utterance by a student was ever 
directly quoted either in the ‘‘College Notes’’ or the Rambler. 

But it was only toward the end of his junior year that, on 
March 5, 1880, Bryan established his reputation as an orator 


30 Tbid., March 28, 1877. 

81 Jbid., Mareh 24, 1878. 

32 Sigma Pi Minute Book, May 12, 1876; Sept. 28, 1877; March 15, Sept. 15, Oct. 
4, Oct. 25, 1878; April 4, Sept. 19, Oct. 24, 1879; May 27, 1881. 

38 Jacksonville Journal, Nov. 19, 1876; Jan. 27, 31, 1878. 

84 Sigma Pi Minute Book, Oct. 20, 1877; Jacksonville Journal, Oct. 28, 1877. 
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with his very first essay in that field. ‘‘Next followed the treat 
of the evening,’’ says the ‘‘College Notes,’’ ‘‘in the shape of an 
oration by W. J. Bryan. In both composition and delivery it 
equalled anything that has been heard in Sigma Pi for years. 
His subject was ‘Master Motives.’ ’’ A few weeks later he re- 
peated this oration at the Sigma Pi open meeting, when it was 
acclaimed ‘‘the crowning exercise of the evening.’’ Bryan ‘‘in 
this production alluded to ambition; desire for wealth; knowl- 
edge, as all promoting of good, and, if controlled, of blessing 
beyond expression; but the sense of right he concluded with as 
the greatest and most powerful of all.’’ * 

Early in May Bryan won the Junior Contest with an oration 
on ‘‘Individual Power.’’ The speaker was at ease, had a good 
enunciation and delivery,’’ says the ‘‘College Notes.’’ As a 
result of this victory, he was selected to represent the College 
in the state contest in the following October. That spring he was 
also elected vice-president of the Inter-State Oratorical Asso- 
ciation. 

The state contest took place in Galesburg. The report of the 
local paper is curiously like many which were to be published in 
the years to come. ‘‘There was something magnetic in the way 
in which W. J. Bryan, of Illinois College, stalked out to deliver 
‘Justice.’ His full voice, his clear articulation, good and not af- 
fected modulation, his natural style of gesturing and delivery 
made him from the first a favorite with the audience. His style 
was matter of fact. Though an occasional hyperbole stole in, his 
figures were good. While at times declamatory, on the whole he 
delivered his oration finely. The exhortation, as in the other 
orations, was conducive to piety. He received the second prize 
and was fairly entitled to it.’’ * 

86 Sigma Pi Minute Book, March 5, 1880; College Rambler, III, 33 (April, 1880) ; 
Jacksonville Journal, March 7, April 24, 1880. 


%6 College Rambler, III, 39, 44 (May, 1880); Jacksonville Journal, April 18, May 
7, May 9, 1880. 

87 College Rambler, III, 77 (Nov., 1880), quoting Galesburg Plain Dealer. In 
Twenty Years at Hull-House (pp. 54-56), Jane Addams recites an interesting story 
of her own participation as a contestant in this oratorical contest, representing Rock- 
ford College for Women. Miss Addams’ memory of the matter, however, is evidently 
much confused. She represents the contest as being held in Jacksonville instead of 
Galesburg, and Bryan as the winner of first place. Nor does the contemporary 
account of the contest in the college paper disclose that Rockford was represented or 
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Two of the judges had given him first place; the third rankeg 
him fifth. There was strong feeling shown not only at Illinois 
College but elsewhere that Bryan should have had first place.” 
Thus Bryan failed to achieve the great college prize of his chogep 
field.*° 

In the course of his senior year, Bryan delivered several ora- 
tions as class and society duties and on special occasions. One 
was entitled ‘‘Ad Perfectionem’’; another, ‘‘True Oratory.” 
On Class Day, he was class orator, using as his subject the class 
motto ‘‘Ducamus non Sequamur.’’ The Rambler pronounced it 
‘‘a masterly effort, equal to any former production.’ 
Numerous Democratic politicians will fervently testify to the 
faithfulness with which, from 1896 to 1924, he guided his course 
by the motto of his class. 

At Commencement he spoke on the subject ‘‘Character.”’ 
This oration was afterward published in The First Battle. 
‘‘There is a tendency to substitute appearance for reality,” 
summarized the Rambler. ‘‘It was the character more than the 
genius of Washington and Lincoln that won for them the hearts 
of their countrymen. This gentleman spoke with his usual clear- 
ness and precision. Then the speaker closed with the valedictory 
address.’’ ** 

An interesting incident of Bryan’s senior year was the ‘‘Col- 
lege Court’’ held in the dormitory. It seems to have been de- 
signed to give the incipient lawyers of the college some practice 
in court procedure, perhaps incidentally for dormitory discipline. 
H. W. Johnston, then a junior instructor, acted as judge, and 
Bryan was attorney for the defense in the first case tried.” 


Miss Addams a participant. That she has confused this occasion with some other 
(not identified) seems a plausible surmise. 

88 College Rambler, III, 77, quoting various college papers. 

39 Sigma Pi Minute Book, Oct. 22, 1880, March 18, 1881. Tradition says that 
Bryan’s disappointment was the keener because his fellow-student and society 
brother, the younger Richard Yates, also destined to a distinguished career, had suc- 
ceeded the year before. This tradition is manifestly incorrect, because Yates also 
received only second place. College Rambler, III, 39 (May, 1880). 

40 Tbid., IV, 72 (June 4, 1881). 

41 Ibid. 

42 Jacksonville Journal, Dec. 12, 1880. No record of later meetings in Bryan’s 
time is extant; but later this institution reappeared under the name of ‘‘Dorm 
Court’’ as a student disciplinary body, degenerated into a hazing organization, and 
was finally abolished by the faculty in January, 1925. 
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Perhaps the most interesting phase of Bryan’s college career, 
however, is his relation to his literary society. At Illinois Col- 
lege, in the forties of the last century, two literary societies, 
Sigma Pi and Phi Alpha, were founded. They still flourish, and, 
with newer organizations of the same type, completely dominate 
the social life of the college, having prevented the introduction 
of the rival fraternity system. It is generally held that a stu- 
dent’s standing in his society is the surest index to his place in 
the estimation of his fellows. Within a few weeks of his entrance 
at Whipple Academy, Bryan became a member of Sigma Pi, the 
older of the two societies.** 

He early made a reputation as an able performer on the liter- 
ary programs. This is proved by repeated appearances at the 
annual open meeting and at the early meetings of the year, when 
each society tried to impress new students by the excellence of 
its programs. Until he made his mark as an orator, Bryan was 
most noted as a declaimer, although his essays also won com- 
mendation. He appears to have disliked and avoided the assign- 
ment as ‘‘select reader.’’ It was in essays and as a volunteer 
debater that he appears to have given expression to his real in- 
terests and opinions. Although few titles have been preserved, 
many of these essays dealt with political questions. One was a 
report of a religious debate which he had heard during the 
vacation. 

As a debater, college tradition already ascribes to him a suc- 
cess which the records prove to be mythical. As a principal, he 
debated in his society twelve times, of which he won six and lost 
six on ‘‘the Ability’’! He was also six times voted ‘‘the merits 
of the question.’’ It is highly significant, however, that in every 
case he upheld the negative. Indeed, it is easy to recognize in 
most of his later speeches the technique of the traditional Illinois 
College negative debate. The most interesting subject, in view 
of his future career, on which he debated as a principal was 
‘‘Resolved, that intemperance is more detrimental to mankind 
than war.’’ It is possible that this very debate led to the erystal- 
lization of his ideas in regard to world peace and arbitration. 


48 The volume of the Sigma Pi Minute Book which must have contained the record 
of Bryan’s election to the society is missing; but the extant record shows him already 
a member early in October, 1875. 
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The decision went against him on both the ability and the merits 
of the question. Notable for their probable influence on the 
formation of his opinions were the numerous debates of this 
period on the tariff and resumption of specie payments. Tradi- 
tion holds that even when not a principal he usually participated 
in the discussion.** 

The chief goal of the campus politician at Illinois College is 
the presidency of his society. This is accounted the highest honor 
in the gift of his fellow-students, and usually is a recognition of 
executive and political ability and gifts of leadership, rather 
than mere popularity. Since politics are controlled by the socie- 
ties, and until recently there have been only two, the college had 
essentially a two-party system, and success in other elections is 
also largely dependent upon the support of one’s own society. 
This Bryan seems to have lacked after his freshman year, when 
he was vice-president of his class.** 

In Sigma Pi, Bryan held at various times the offices of 
sergeant-at-arms, chaplain, critic, and the chairmanship of the 
Prudential Committee. As critic, he seems not to have been an 
unqualified success.** Prosperity, however, had borne fruit in fac- 
tionalism and Sigma Pi elections brought frequent changes in 
leadership. On at least two occasions fraudulent ballots were 
cast, and a second vote was taken. Bryan seems to have been 
deeply involved in society polities, becoming vice-president for 
the second half of his junior year as a result of a political over- 
turn.*’ By virtue of this office he would lead the society for the 
first five weeks of the next year, and, if custom prevailed, would 
then be duly elected president. But the factional wheel took an- 
other turn, and Bryan in this respect also failed to achieve his 
ambition under the most mortifying of circumstances. It is said 

44 Ibid., Nov. 19, 1875; Jan. 14, Feb. 4, April 16, Oct. 27, 1876; March 16, Oct. 7, 
Oct. 20, 1877; Sept. 13, Sept. 20, 1878; May 16, Oct. 24, 1879; Oct. 22, Dec. 7, 1880; 
March 18, 1881; Jacksonville Journal, Dec. 19, 1875; Feb. 18, Oct. 28, 1877; April 


18, Dee. 19, 1880; and information from William B. Slater, the late Truman P. 
Carter, and other contemporaries. 


45 Ibid., Aug. 30, 1877. 

46 Sigma Pi Minute Book, Feb. 1, Oct. 11, 1878; April 4, April 18, May 16, Oct. 
10, 1879; also Jacksonville Journal, Feb. 3, 1878; Feb. 8, 1880. 

47 Sigma Pi Minute Book, Feb. 7, 1879; Feb. 6, 1880. For information conceruing 


society politics in Bryan’s time I am indebted to the late Truman P. Carter and Wm. 
B. Slater of Jacksonville. 
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that the movement to supersede him was fomented by a personal 
enemy. At any rate, even with the prestige and strategic advan- 
tage of being ‘‘the administration,’’ he failed to control the 
situation. It is possible that the executive incapacity which is 
said to have characterized his service as Secretary of State al- 
ready was manifest. 

One particular point of dissension seems to have arisen from 
Bryan’s interpretation of the Sigma Pi constitution from the 
analogy of that of the United States. It was his contention that 
when the office of president became vacant, the vice-president 
became president; and he accordingly signed the minutes as 
‘‘nresident’’ and not as ‘‘vice-president’’ as was customary, or 
even as ‘‘acting president.’’ When the next elections returned 
his faction to power, he proposed this as an amendment to the 
constitution, the vice-president to become president and a new 
vice-president to be elected. There was opposition and postpone- 
ment, but the amendment eventually was adopted. The whole 
episode is thoroughly characteristic of Bryan’s future insistence 
on the vindication of his opinions.*® , 

It was the same personal enemy who was responsible for the 
‘“‘hogus’’? commencement program of that year. It was for the 
most part merely the customary crude libel of gibes and innuen- 
does. Bryan’s two particular friends received rather more than 
their share of this, but the attack on Bryan himself was in quite 
another tone. There was no suggestion of waggery about it. It 
was undiluted animosity planting venomed shafts where they 
would rankle worst.” 

‘Bryan — of Ethiopian Extraction,’’ ran the double-leaded 
heading. This was doubtless a sneer at Bryan’s ‘‘Egyptian’’ 
origin — which was shared by the author of the libel — in regard 
to which his social connections in Jacksonville might have ren- 
dered him sensitive. ‘‘This cute youth,’’ it went on, ‘‘hopes 
some day to secure a position as page in the U. S. Senate, a 
place which he is admirably fitted to fill, as well from his con- 
venient size as from his natural disposition and talents. He had 


*8 Sigma Pi Minute Book, Oct. 8, 1880. 

*9 Ibid., Sept. 10, Sept. 17, Sept. 24, Oct. 1, 1880; Feb. 18, March 4, 1881; College 
Rambler, March 5, April 16, 1881. 

°° April 16, 1881; a copy of the ‘‘Bogus’’ was preserved by Wm. B. Slater, and 
is now in the archives of Illinois College. 
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prepared a descriptive essay on ways and means of buggy riding 
with the Academy girls; but the faculty decided that it was not 
suited to his style of eloquence, and yesterday he borrowed a 
sermon which he will use instead. It sounds well to hear him 
say: ‘Cromwell, I charge thee fling away ambition,’ in view of 
the fact that his college life has been one continuous endeavor 
to secure place and power. Bryan let Erskine beat him at Gales. 
burg. Erskine stood sixth and last in the Inter-State. The con- 
clusion is obvious. He will talk and gesticulate concerning char- 
acter in a forcible manner. His conscientious principles (we 
suppose) have impelled him to blarney the boys on different 
occasions in order to secure their votes; but sad to relate, after 
the desertion of his confiding satellite, his inordinate ambition 
to become president of Sigma Pi was doomed to defeat.’’ It is 
interesting to know the worst that could be said of Bryan by the 
one personal enemy of his college days. Free as that enemy was 
from most of the ordinary restraints, he could merely taunt him 
with the failure of his legitimate ambitions. Future enemies 
were to do little more than harp on the same string. 

Bryan’s last semester saw another reversal in Sigma Pi poli- 
ties. He secured the election of a close friend who appointed 
Bryan to his old office as chaplain. This was a tribute to 
Bryan’s character, for this office is seldom filled without due re- 
gard to the fitness of the candidate. In this office Bryan seems 
to have made a distinct impression on the society; for the min- 
utes of his last meeting record with unusual emphasis that 
‘‘Chaplain Bryan arose and for the last time as an active mem- 
ber of Sigma Pi offered prayer.’’ * It is a curious coincidence 
that the political career of the college boy should so closely paral- 
lel the later career of the national leader. 


51 Sigma Pi Minute Book, Feb. 4, 1881; Jacksonville Journal, Feb. 6, 1881. 
52 Sigma Pi Minute Book, May 27, 1881. 








PROMOTION OF IMMIGRATION TO THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST BY THE RAILROADS * 


By James B. Hepces 


In the development of the Oregon country the first great at- 
traction which drew the permanent settler to the region was the 
agricultural wealth of the Willamette Valley. As a result, until 
about 1860, settlement in the far Northwest was confined chiefly 
to the land west of the Cascade Mountains. In the early sixties, 
however, the mineral wealth of Montana and Idaho became a 
matter of general knowledge, and the inevitable rush of popula- 
tion into the country east of the Cascades followed.’ As the chief 
distributing point for its trade, Portland profited directly from 
the opening of this new empire, but the agricultural districts 
tributary to her in western Oregon suffered from the diversion 
of population to the newly opened mining camps.° 

Recognizing that the maintenance of a steady flow of popula- 
tion into the Willamette country required the encouragement of 
immigration, Portland, in 1869, created a Board of Statistics, 
immigration and Labor Exchange.* Although nothing tangible 
seems to have been accomplished, the idea persisted, for, in 
1874, a State Board of Immigration was organized. Due to the 
failure of the legislature to make appropriations for financing 
the work of the board, the commissioners were compelled to so- 
licit funds in Portland.’ That Portland was deeply concerned 
with the problem is attested by the fact that generous sums were 


1 This study is based chiefly upon the Villard Papers in the Widener Library of 
Harvard University, hereafter referred to as V. P. 

2 For the mining rush into the region east of the Cascades, see William Trimble, 
The Mining Advance into the Inland Empire, Bulletin of the University of Wis- 
consin, History Series, Vol. III, No. 2 (Madison, 1914); and Dan E, Clark, ‘‘The 
Movement to the Far West during the Decade of the Sixties,’’ Washington Historical 
Quarterly, XVII, 109. 

® Hubert H. Bancroft, History of Oregon (San Francisco, 1888), II, 694; and 
Clark, loc. cit. 

* Bancroft, op. cit., 694. 

S Ibid., 695. 
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contributed. Agents were sent to San Francisco and to various 
places in this country and Europe, and many letters of inquiry 
were received and answered by the board. 

By 1876, however, efforts on the part of the state seem to 
have lapsed, indicating not a loss of interest on the part of the 
citizens, but a recognition of an organization more capable of 
carrying on the work.’ The railroad companies of the region, by 
that time, were organized in such a way as to make possible 
definite and effective colonization work on their part. Here, as in 
some other sections of the country, the local efforts toward 
stimulating immigration yielded to the superior efficiency of the 
railroads. 

Into the early history of the railroads of the Northwest Coast 
it is unnecessary to go in this paper. The effective beginning of 
railroad development in the region dates from the chartering of 
the Oregon Central road in 1866 and that of the Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia Company in 1870. The latter road was endowed with a 
generous land grant of 12,800 acres per mile and was to extend 
south from Portland to the California line, where it was to meet 
another road projected northward through the Sacramento Val- 
ley. German capital had early become interested in the enter- 
prise, and when, in 1874, its finances became involved, the com- 
mittee for the protection of the German bondholders sent Henry 
Villard to Oregon to examine the road and to recommend meth- 
ods of salvaging the property. This mission marked the begin- 
ning of Villard’s activity in railway promotion in the Pacific 
Northwest. In 1879 he organized the Oregon Railway and Navi- 
gation Company, which was to build along the south bank of the 
Columbia River to the mouth of the Snake. To protect this prop- 
erty against the competition of the Northern Pacific, which was 
preparing to extend its own line to Puget Sound, Villard, in 188], 
secretly obtained control of the Northern Pacific. From that 
time until the fall of 1883, Villard was the executive head of all 
the transportation properties in the Pacific Northwest.’ 

6 Ibid. 

7 For brief accounts of the réle of Henry Villard in the development of trans- 
portion in the Pacific Northwest, see The Memoirs of Henry Villard (Boston, 1904), 
II, passim, and Eugene V. Smalley, History of the Northern Pacific Railroad (New 
York, 1883), passim. For Villard’s report of his mission to Oregon in 1874 and 
his recommendations to the bondholders see Bericht des Delegirten des Comite zum 
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It has been characteristic of the builders of railroads that they 
did not leave to chance the important work of settling the lands 
through which tracks were already laid or into which they 
were to be built. So with Villard! He inaugurated a vigorous 
campaign for promoting immigration to the Northwest, and a 
complete history of the colonization of that region cannot be 
written without giving ample space to the part played by the 
various transportation companies in that section of the country. 

In 1874, upon Villard’s recommendation, the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad established in Portland a land office in charge 
of a general land agent. Its purpose was to expedite and render 
more profitable the sale of the lands belonging to the company. 
But, for this sale, it was necessary that the movement of popula- 
tion into the Pacific Northwest should be stimulated, which, in 
turn, required that the region and its advantages should be popu- 
larized in the East and in Europe. Knowledge of the country 
and the opportunities for aequiring land there must be carried to 
the people. For this purpose, two immigration bureaus were 
established; one in Portland, in connection with the land office 
of the company, the other in Boston.* The latter location was 
chosen for the twofold reason that Boston, in addition to being 
an important port of entry and commercial center, dominated a 
region of decadent agriculture, whose people were considered 
desirable additions to the rural population of the far Northwest. 
A close alliance was made with the State Immigration Commis- 
sion, so close in fact that the railway immigration bureau in 


Schutze der Besitzer der Bonds der Oregon und California Eisenbahn (Frankfurt- 
am-Main, 1874), in V. P., Box 71, and Villard, op. cit., II, 270-74. These properties 
included, in addition to those named in, the text, the Oregon Steamship Company, 
the Oregon Improvement Company, and the Oregon and Transcontinental Company. 
Villard’s first connection with the Oregon Steamship Company was as representative 
of the German bondholders. Later he became its president. He organized the Oregon 
Improvement Company as an agency for the development of the natural resources of 
the Northwest Coast and as a means of colonizing the country. The Oregon and 
Transcontinental Company was a holding company designed to hold the majority 
of the stock of the Northern Pacific and the Oregon Railway and Navigation Com- 
pany, with a view to the maintenance of friendly relations between the two. 

* Mittheilungen iiber die gegenwartige Lage der Oregon und California Eisenbahn 
(Frankfurt-am-Main, 1876), 20, in V. P., Box 71, which discussed the work of 1875, 
was prepared by the Committee for the Protection of the Bondholders of the road. 
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Boston functioned as the eastern bureau of the state commis. 
sion.® 

The first step in the achievement of the purpose of the newly 
established immigration bureaus was the preparation of a vari- 
ety of printed material. A booklet presenting in popular form the 
physiographic, agricultural, commercial, and industrial features 
of the Northwest Coast, was printed in English and was accom- 
panied by a short circular designed for a more extended circula- 
tion.*° Brief reading notices were inserted in the more influential 
English, German, Norwegian, and Swedish newspapers. Samples 
and specimens of products of the Northwest were secured for 
display at the bureaus. To the inquirer seeking more tangible 
proof of the fertility of the country, actual specimens of grain 
were sent. Within a short time inquiries from German and 
Scandinavian sources, prompted by the newspaper advertise- 
ments, became so numerous that the printing of the booklet in 
those languages became necessary. The work of the Boston bu- 
reau grew so rapidly as to require an increase in the personnel 
and the budget. Agencies were also established in England and 
Scotland, while supplies of the German edition of the booklet 
were maintained at the Deutsche Vereinsbank in Frankfurt-am- 
Main.” 

During the first year of its existence, the eastern bureau re- 
ceived more than five thousand letters of inquiry, about two- 
thirds of which were in English. The greater portion of the in- 
quiries came from groups of people rather than from individ- 
uals. In replying to these requests for information, the Boston 
bureau distributed some twenty thousand of the circulars, to- 
gether with twenty thousand of the English and five thousand of 
the German booklets. From the Portland bureau, about eleven 
thousand of the English and one thousand of the German book- 
lets were distributed.” | 

In the same year the work was extended through the establish- 
ment of agencies in Omaha and Topeka." As in the selection of 


9 Ibid. 

10 Ibid., 20. 

11 [bid., 23-24. 
12 Ibid., 22. 


13 Ibid., 23. 
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Roston for the eastern bureau, so were there definite reasons for 
the selection of these places in the Middle West. Omaha, at that 
time, was a most strategic point in the westward surge of popu- 
lation. It was the eastern terminus of the Union Pacific, which 
then, in connection with Central Pacific, was the only transcon- 
tinental road. The majority of the immigrants bound for the 
West by rail must pass through the portals of Omaha. Neither 
the Union Pacific nor the Central Pacific was directly interested 
in the settlement of the Oregon Country, and, therefore, made 
no effort to direct attention to that part of the West. The Central 
Pacific, being interested in the development of California, na- 
turally sought to have the immigrant remain in that state, and 
its efforts to this end were admirably seconded by the California 
State Board of Immigration, which was then very active. It was 
evident, therefore, that if the Oregon and California Railroad 
was to attract settlers in any considerable numbers to the Pacific 
Northwest, it must take steps to counteract this California propa- 
ganda. This could be done most effectively by placing in Omaha, 
an agent who could arrange for the sale of through immigrant 
tickets to Oregon. In addition, the Omaha agent was to make ar- 
rangements for food and shelter for the northwest-bound immi- 
grants while they were in that city. 

The one alternative to passage through Omaha en route to the 
West was by way of the Kansas Pacific Railroad from Kansas 
City to Denver, whence connection was made with the Union 
Pacific in Cheyenne, by the Denver and Pacific.** It was for the 
purpose of intercepting immigrants over this line and turning 
them in the direction of the Northwest Coast, that an agent was 
placed in Topeka, charged with the duty of distributing litera- 
ture.** The agency in Topeka possessed an added importance by 
virtue of the fact that, since the Santa Fé and the Kansas Pacif- 
ic roads were then colonizing Kansas on a large scale, there was 
always the chance that some of the disgruntled and disillusioned 
neweomers might be induced to move on to the Pacific. 


1*Both the Kansas Pacifie and the Denver and Pacific now belong to the Union 
Pacifie. 


‘S Mittheilungen iiber die gegenwartige Lage der Oregon und California Eisen- 
bahn, 23. 
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Encouraged by the progress made in 1875, the Oregon and 
California road redoubled its efforts during the next year, [In 
addition to the distribution of pamphlets and circulars, the main. 
tenance of a varied correspondence, and general advertising 
through the press of this country and Europe, the company em- 
ployed a special agent to represent it at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia in that year.*® The total expenditure of the 
Portland and Boston offices for the year amounted to $24,000." 
In spite, however, of the increased activity of the company the 
report of the land office in Portland for the year 1876 stated that 
there had been no material increase in immigration over the 


previous year. Those in charge of the office explained this in the 
following words: 


The cause of this fact is chiefly to be sought for in the quite 
unusually bad weather that afflicted our country principally 
in winter and spring, but at the same time in the surprising 
crop made in California. It is a matter of fact that a good 
many agriculturists who cross the Rocky Mountains, to come 
to Oregon for the purpose of securing land for homes, are re- 
tained in California, deceived by all sorts of pretences on the 
part of paid agents. But by locating an agent in San Francisco, 
whose task it is to seek out the arriving immigrants, to distri- 
bute circulars and pamphlets among them, and give them 
every kind of intelligence, we have tried to thwart those in- 
fluences, and have not been, upon the whole, without success. 
And in the same measure as the enormous resources and the 
fine genial climate of West Oregon become better known, the 
attempts of the California land speculators to retain settlers 
at the expense of our State will become more and more abor- 
tive.*® 
In 1877, however, Paul Schulze, the general land agent of the 
company in Portland, began his report on the activity of that 
office for the year by remarking that the energetic agitation, 
particularly of the Boston bureau, the sensation created by 
northwestern products at the Philadelphia Exposition the pre- 

16 See Extract from the Annual Report of the Committee for the Protection of thé 
Holders of the 7% Oregon and California Railroad Bonds, for 1876 (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1877), 33, in V. P., Box 71. 


17 Tbid., 32 and 36. 
18 Ibid., 30. 
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ceding year, and the almost total crop-failure in California had 
conspired to bring about the most important wave of immigra- 
tion which the Northwest had as yet experienced.” Due to the 
unfavorable reports in the spring of 1877 concerning the crops 
‘n California, the Portland office carried its campaign into the 
enemy’s country. Advertisements were inserted in five California 
newspapers, three of them English and two German publications. 
To counteract further the intrigues in California prejudicial 
to the interests of the Northwest, a second agent was located in 
San Franeciseo, and an exhibition of northwestern produce was 
made at the Mechanics Fair in the California metropolis in the 
same year. Vigorous activity continued in the Portland office. 
Six thousand visitors were entertained during the course of the 
year, While eleven thousand pamphlets and over two thousand 
specimens of grain were sent abroad, either by the office or by 
immigrants who visited the bureau. Almost four thousand immi- 
grants requested certificates which entitled them to half-fare 
tickets for passage over the Oregon and California road to their 
destination in Oregon.”° 

As an auxiliary to the immigration work of the railroads, a 
special agent of the Oregon Steamship Company was appointed, 
in 1877, to recruit in New England and the East a full cargo of 
passengers for the S. S. Oregon, bound for the Northwest Coast. 
This agent, chosen by Henry Villard, who was representing the 
European bondholders of the steamship company, was General 
T. R. Tannatt, of Manchester, Mass. In January, 1877, he had 
written Villard, pointing out that the Atlantic States were on 
the eve of great changes; that as manufacturing moved westward 
the North-Atlantie states would soon reach the saturation point 
in population." He believed the immigrants from Europe must, 
in increasing numbers, be moved westward, and he thought the 
Pacifie Coast offered an attractive field for them. He was of the 
opinion that he could be of value to Villard in handling the land 


19See Abstract of the Annual Report of the Committee for the Protection of the 
Holders of the 7% Oregon and California Railroad Bonds, for 1877 (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1878), 26. V. P., Box 71. 

20 Ibid., 27. 


*Tannatt to Villard, Jan. 14, 1877. For Tannatt correspondence see V. P., 
Box 96, 
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grant of the Oregon and California road, and he desired to go 
to the Northwest for that purpose. Since the presence of Pay] 
Schulze as general land agent in the Pacific Northwest precluded 
any possibility of Tannatt’s employment in that capacity, he was 
appointed agent of the Oregon Steamship Company, with the 
immediate task of obtaining passengers for the S. S. Oregon. 

Tannatt was surprisingly successful in his first work for the 
company, and very soon recruited a shipload of immigrants for 
the Oregon. Once they were started toward the Northwest, new 
tasks were assigned to him. One by one the eastern agencies of 
the Villard companies fell into his hands; he became general 
agent for the Oregon Steamship Company, the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, the Oregon and California Railroad, and 
the Oregon Central Railroad, with headquarters, first in Boston, 
and later in New York. His correspondence with Villard during 
the years 1877 to 1882 gives an intimate insight into the efforts 
of the various transportation companies to promote the develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest through the stimulation of immi- 
gration. 

Tannatt made arrangements with the eastern railroads for 
through tickets by way of Omaha, but the element of California 
competition had still to be met. With this in view, the immigrants 
were supplied with immigrants’ certificates entitling them to 
travel at reduced fares by way of the Oregon Steamship Com- 
pany between San Francisco and Portland, and over the Oregon 
railroads. Tannatt and Villard were also instrumental, in 1873, 
in persuading the Oregon Steam Navigation Company to issue 
one-half rate certificates to immigrants on their boats between 
Portland and Walla Walla.*? This was to facilitate the move- 
ment of settlers into eastern Oregon and Washington Territory, 
where the Northern Pacific lands were located. The reason for 
Villard’s interest in the settlement of the Inland Empire at this 
early date —it was the year preceding his organization of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Company — is not far to seek. 
The Oregon Steamship Company, which he now controlled, did 
the bulk of the carrying trade between Portland and the various 
ports of the Pacific, and the increased production resulting from 


22 Tannatt to Villard, May 28, 1878. 
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the settlement of the Inland Empire promised handsome returns 
for the company. 

It is impossible to estimate with any degree of accuracy the 
number whose emigration to the Northwest Coast resulted from 
personal contact with Tannatt, though the total seems to have 
been considerable. In his correspondence there are numerous 
references to parties and colonies in New England, and even in 
New York and Pennsylvania, with whom he was in touch, some 
of whom were already pledged to go to the Northwest, while 
others were interested and had the question under considera- 
tion® He operated also through social service organizations, 
such as the New England Association for the Relief of the Un- 
employed, with headquarters in New Haven, and the Union Re- 
lief Association, of Springfield, Mass. Representatives of col- 
onies which these associations had organized were supplied with 
passes to the Northwest, in order that arrangements might be 
made for the purchase of lands by the colonies.** 


The work was also carried on through officials of the New 
England railroads, whom Tannatt commissioned to act as his 
deputies. In a letter to Villard written March 13, 1878, Tannatt 
reported that the General Ticket Agent of the Vermont Central 
tailroad in Boston had three colonies ready for the Pacific 
Northwest. Upon Tannatt’s recommendation this phase of the 
activity was made more extensive. He was appointed General 
Passenger, Freight, and Immigration Agent for all the com- 
panies with which Villard was connected.” In this capacity he 
visited Albany, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Omaha, St. 
Louis, Ottawa, and other points, and placed in the union ticket 
offices, tickets by way of the Oregon Steamship Company from 
San Francisco to Portland, and immigrant tickets over the rail- 

*3 Letters of Tannatt to George A. Saxer, Villard’s secretary: Nov. 17, 1877, men- 
tions parties in New York and Pennsylvania with whom he was negotiating; Dee. 1, 
1877, mentions trips to Springfield and New Haven; Dee. 5, 1877, mentions colonies 
in New York and Pennsylvania. Tannatt to Villard, Dec. 5, 1877, speaks of going to 
Westfield and South Adams, Mass., to meet people, and states that he is working 
with E. S. Osgood, secretary of the Union Relief Association in Springfield, Mass. 

**Charles E, Buell, secretary of the New England Association for the Relief of 
the Unemployed, to Tannatt, Jan. 9, 1878; Tannatt to Villard, Dec. 5, 1877, speaks 
of work with the Union Relief Association. 

*S Tannatt to Villard, May 13, 1878. 
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road lines from Portland to the point of destination. Small sam. 
ples of products of the Northwest were also placed at those 
points. 

The question naturally arises as to the tangible results of this 
activity of the transportation companies of the far Northwest, 
An accurate estimate of the numbers attracted to that region 
thereby is impossible from the data at hand. Tannatt relied upon 
the reports of deputies, who did not report regularly, while 
Tannatt himself did not supply Villard with figures at fixed in- 
tervals. However, some conception of the volume of the move- 
ment thus adduced may be gained from the reports made by 
Tannatt from time to time. Captain Paine, the Omaha agent of 
Villard’s companies, reported to Tannatt that in April, 1878, 
1,084 people supplied with immigrants’ tickets to the Pacific 
Northwest passed through that city.** In May, of the same year, 
835 immigrants passed through Omaha in immigrant trains 
bound for the Northwest Coast.*’ During the first half of June, 
the number was 214, while at the same time Tannatt reported 
that he had 28 familes in Illinois ready to leave for Oregon. 
September witnessed the passage of 570 through Omaha, en 
route to Oregon while 22 had been prevailed upon to exchange 
their San Francisco tickets for tickets to Portland.** During the 
first two weeks of October, 368 were reported as having passed 
through Omaha on their way to Oregon. These seattered reports 
record a total of more than three thousand immigrants who had 
passed westward within a few months. 

Another approach to the number of immigrants brought to the 
Northwest Coast during the late seventies may be obtained from 
the reports rendered by the Committee for the Protection of the 
Bondholders of the Oregon and California Railroad. In view of 
the fact that this committee was formed for the specific purpose 
of guarding the bondholders against the earlier deception which 
had been practiced upon them, its figures may be regarded as 
fairly authentic. The report of 1876, commenting upon the work 
of the Land and Immigration departments for the preceding 
year, stated that of the 53,200 immigrants who had passed west- 

26 Ibid. 

27 Ibid., June 5, 1878. 

28 Ibid., July 6, and Oct. 8 and 11, 1878. 
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ward through Omaha in 1875, a large proportion were destined 
for the Pacific Northwest.” The same report said that it was 
certain that over 12,000 new settlers, farmers for the most part, 
had been settled in Oregon alone in the course of the year. Some 
6,000 immigrant wagons were reported to have followed the 
Platte and Snake rivers into the Columbia Basin, many, of 
course, settling in Washington and Idaho territories.” 

The report of the Committee for 1877, which recounted the 
work for 1876, estimated the number of immigrants for the year 
at 7,500. The Oregon Steamship Company, which, in the absence 
of direct rail connection from the Pacific Northwest to Cali- 
fornia and the East, was the chief reliance of the immigrants, 
carried 4,357 more passengers from San Francisco to Portland 
than it carried in the opposite direction.** The Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company, operating’ between San Francisco and the 
Northwest Coast, brought nearly 1,200 settlers, while over 1,300 
came overland in immigrant wagons.** A much large proportion 
than usual were reported as people of substance, financially. The 
immigration of 1877 was computed at 18,000. The net gain 
brought by the Oregon Steamship Company was 7,044, while that 
of the Pacific Coast Steamship Line was 1,512.*° The overland 
migration by wagon was said to have been larger than in any 
previous year, being estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000.** 

From the data now available it is impossible to say what pro- 
portion of the new settlers were actually colonized on the lands 
of the Oregon and California road. The correspondence of Paul 
Schulze, the general land agent in Portland, indicates great 
activity on the part of the Land Department.* The price of land 


2° Mittheilungen iiber die gegenwartige Lage der Oregon und California Eisen 
bahn, 23. 


30 [bid. 

1 Extract from Annual Report of the Committee for the Protection of the Holders 
of the 7% Oregon and California Bonds, 30. 

82 Ibid., 31. 

88 Abstract of the Annual Report of the Committee for the Protection of the Hold- 
ers of the 7% Oregon and California Railroad Bonds, 26. 

34 Tbid, 

85 For correspondence of Schulze, see V. P., Box 68. Whenever possible, contracts 
were made by Schulze with existing European bureaus of emigration. The corre- 
spondence of Schulze with P. Fleming, the Selecting Agent for Her Majesty’s 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, in Dundee, Scotland, gives insight into 
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ranged from $1.25 to $7.00 per acre, with 10 per cent discoun} 
for cash payment. Those purchasing on credit were allowed , 
ten-year period in which to liquidate their indebtedness. 


Not only was the railroad company interested in the settle. 
ment of the unoccupied railroad and government lands, but jt 
was also concerned with the problem of securing for immigrants 
other desirable lands previously entered. Experience showed, 
however, that the inability of the prospective immigrant to ob- 
tain definite and reliable information as to the price, quality, and 
improvements upon these latter lands tended to retard their 
settlement. To obviate this difficulty Schulze was instructed to 
ascertain the amount of land, already patented, which might be 
secured upon advantageous terms by new settlers. These lands 
were then to be reserved for a given period of time, with the 
understanding that immigrants brought to the state by the Land 
and Immigration departments of the road should have the first 
opportunity to purchase them.” 


In any consideration of railroad colonization in the Pacific 
Northwest prior to 1879, it should be borne in mind that the com- 
bined companies were working in the interest of the region as a 
whole, and were quite as much concerned with the settlement of 
the Inland Empire as of the Willamette Valley. The greater the 
productivity of the region, the greater would be the volume of 
business to be done by the Oregon Steamship Company between 
Portland and the other Pacific ports. It was not, however, until 
after the organization of the Oregon Railway and Navigation 
Company by Villard, in 1879, that extensive efforts were made to 
popularize eastern Oregon together with the eastern portion of 
Washington Territory, and the Territory of Idaho. The success 
of this new company depended upon the rapid settlement of 
this phase of the work. Through Fleming arrangements were made with the Leith 
and Hamburg Steamship Company for the transportation of German emigrants from 
Hamburg to Portland. Not only did Fleming use his organization for the encourag’ 
ment of emigration from the British Isles to the Pacific Northwest, but he also 


sponsored the formation of a land company with a capital of $500,000 which was to 
foster emigration from Scotland to the Northwest. See Fleming to Schulze, August 
29, 1874. 

36 Schulze to Villard, Sept. 15, 1876, states he is proceeding as directed; Schulze 
to J. J. Daly, Polk County, Oregon, asks for information concerning patented lands 
available in that county; see also blank form for bonding contract. 
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the Columbia Basin, for it hoped to monopolize the carrying 
trade of the entire Inland Empire. Immediately upon the forma- 
tion of the company, reading notices were prepared for the news- 
papers, and circulars were printed advertising Oregon as ‘‘the 
best field for emigrants,’’ and giving detailed descriptions of 
the country.*’ Although most of the available lands belonged 
either to the government or to the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
they were advertised vigorously by Villard’s new company. 
Prospective immigrants were given the choice of four land and 
immigration offices at which they might apply for land: the Ore- 
von Railway and Navigation office in Portland; the Northern 
Pacifie land office in Colfax, Washington Territory; the general 
land office of the same road in New York; and the office of Gen- 
eral Tannatt, who had now moved his headquarters from Boston 
to New York.* 

The story of the fertility of the Inland Empire, of its wheat- 
raising and fruit-growing possibilities, was received with eager- 
ness by many discouraged middle-western farmers. The follow- 
ing letter speaks for itself: 


I am the Russian interpreter of our colony and am in- 
structed by the Father of the colony to write enquiring about 
the country of Washington Territory. We are one hundred 
and sixty families strong, and our reason for leaving here is 
that the wheat crop has failed here for three years past, and 
the indications are strong for another drought, as we have had 
no rain since last September and the cattle here are in bad 
way for want of grass, which is very scarce; and the people 
here are all leaving. We live on the open prairies and the heavy 
winds that prevail here are unendurable. Our houses consist 
of ‘*Dug Outs’’ and ‘‘Sod houses.’’ Our people are all dis- 
couraged and homesick, but too far to go back to Russia, and 
we want to see... the Territory we have heard so much of its 
great yealding wheat fields and wonderful Fruit Country. We 
understand the Navigation Company has Rail Road land for 
sale. There are 160 families here, and 70 families in Clay Co. 
this state, and 100 families coming from Russia this fall. I 
think we can locate 230 families there this fall and winter. We 
are desirous of seeing this country first, and our minister Mr. 
Kansler and myself wish to go out and see the country. And 


*? For reading notices, see V. P., Box 96. For circulars see ibid., Box 60. 
88 Ibid., reading notices, Box 96. 
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we wish to know whether you can furnish passes for two per. 
sons out and one to come back and head the colony. We are 4 
good, honest, straightforward, hard working class of people, 
and the colony also instructs me to state that the two passes 
will be paid back to the Company after they are located, so as 
to be sure of our honesty of intention... .* 


The people of California, always keen competitors in the game 
of winning settlers, were forced to admit the outstanding suceess 
of this new effort to the north of them. The San Franciseo 
Chronicle of November 7, 1881, contains a long article in regard 
to the activity of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company 
in promoting immigration to the Northwest Coast. It said: 


Those people who watch the prosperity of our state with 
jealous eye have lately been surprised and chagrined to see a 
heavy tide of emigration diverted toward Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory. The good fortune of Oregon flows from the 
source of all good luck — hard indefatigable labor. It is not the 
blindness of the immigrants to the natural attractions of Cali- 
fornia, but the industry of Oregon Agents that robs us of the 
laboring thousands that seek our shores. In a nook on Battery 
Street, made discoverable by a sign board greatly dispropor- 
tionate to the size of the crevice, one may obtain in a fifteen 
minute chat a full explanation of the fondness of immigrants 
for the wet slopes of the Cascade Mountains and the solitary 
banks of the great Columbia. 


The article then proceeds to describe this immigration office 
of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, in San Fran- 
cisco, and comments upon the large number of Swedes, Norwe- 
gians, and Danes which it was sending to the Pacifie Northwest. 

With settlers attracted toward the Northwest in large num- 
bers, the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company was not 
long content to locate them wholly on government lands, or on 
those belonging to another company. Villard had organized the 
Oregon Improvement Company, which, for speculative purposes, 

89 V. P., Box 55. Letter to J. E. Shepherd, immigration agent of the Oregon Rail- 
way and Navigation Company, San Francisco, May 10, 1880, from Carl Brobst, the 
Russian interpreter of Culbertson, Hitchcock County, Nebraska, where the colonies 
were then located. See also letter of K. Von Oterendorp, general superintendent, 
Ocean Division of the O. R. and N. Co., San Francisco, to Villard, May 20, 1880, im 
which he encloses the letter of Brobst to Shepherd and endorses his request for 


passes. A judge of the Hitchcock County Court vouched for the truthfulness of 
Brobst’s statement. See letter of N. L. Baker to Shepherd, May 12, 1880. 
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purchased from the Northern Pacific Railroad, in the famous 
Palouse country of eastern Washington, 150,000 acres of land 
at $2.60 per acre.*° Later, some 15,000 acres were purchased 
from individuals in the Powder River Valley. This land was to 
be colonized by a special land department, which was to employ 
the methods used by the National Land Company, which had 
been so successful in colonizing the lands of the Kansas Pacific 
in Kansas. The land was to be broken, sowed, fenced, and 
equipped with the necessary buildings, and sold at prices which 
would net a good return to the improvement company. In March, 
1881, General-Manager Oakes, of the Navigation Company, re- 
ported to Villard that thirty to forty immigrants were being 
taken to the land daily.** In May, 1881, a Kansas colony of seven- 
ty families had five locating agents on the land.* 

Early in 1881, Villard acquired control of the Northern Pacif- 
ic, and in so doing brought all of the transportation companies of 
the Pacific Northwest under one administration. Prior to this 
time the Northern Pacific, although active in colonizing Minne- 
sota and Dakota, had done little of definite nature elsewhere; 
but, as a member of a combination of railroad interests on the 


Northwest Coast, the colonization of that region was now under- 
taken seriously. Since the successes and failures of the colonizing 
activities of the later years of the Northern Pacific constitute a 
chapter by itself, a brief review of the activities through 1883, 


while under the Villard régime, is all that will be attempted 
here.** 


40See V. P., Box 81, circular letter of Villard to the stockholders of the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Company, announcing the organization of the Oregon Im- 
provement Company and the purchase by it of the lands from the Northern Pacific. 
The Improvement Company was a subsidiary of the O. R. & N. Co., organized for 
development purposes. 

*1'V. P., Box 55, letter of Oakes to Villard, March 10, 1881. 

#2 V. P., Box 96, letter from R. W. Mitchell to Tannatt, written in Colfax, Wash- 
ington Territory, May 11, 1881. Attached is a newspaper clipping, date and place 
of publication not given, in which the five locating agents of the Kansas colony are 
mentioned. Below the clipping is the notation by Tannatt: ‘‘ Return well pleased. 
I meet them in Portland. T. R. T.’? Tannatt had now been transferred from New 
York to the Northwest Coast to assist in the management of the lands of the Oregon 
Improvement Company. 

#8 For an account of the Northern Pacific’s work in the settlement of Minnesota 
and Dakota, see James B. Hedges, ‘‘ The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad,’’ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XIII, 311-42. 
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One of the first steps taken by Villard was the removal of the 
general office of the land department of the Northern Pacific 
from New York. Two offices were now established — one in §¢. 
Paul, the other in Portland. A brief review of the work carried 
on in 1882 will indicate something of the energy and activity 
with which the New Northwest was being colonized. A general 
Kuropean agency was established in Liverpool, and local agents 
were appointed in eighty-three cities and towns in England, 
Scotland, and Wales. Through the local agencies and the various 
steamship companies large quantities of printed matter were 
distributed. ‘‘Judicious advertising’’ was done in a number of 
newspapers in Great Britain at a very moderate expense. The 
general Kuropean agent visited Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Switzerland, and the North German ports and made arrange- 
ments for forwarding emigrants to points on the Northern 
Pacific line. A committee of Danish farmers was forwarded to 
New York for a trip over the Northern Pacific, with a view to 
an examination of the country and a report on its merits to a 
large number of prospective settlers of the better sort. A special 
agent for Germany, after a careful examination of the regions 
tributary to the road, had departed for Berlin in July, 1882. 

Numerous as were the evidences of activity in 1882, they were 
even more marked the following year. The active local agents 
within the United Kingdom were increased to 831, 20 of whom 
were operating in London, 689 in the large towns and villages in 
England and Wales, and 122 in Scotland and Ireland. These 
agents were supplied with printed matter from the general 
European agency in Liverpool, and with samples of grain and 
other products from the regions tributary to the Northern Pacif- 
ic, which they displayed in their places of business. They also 
attended to the distribution of printed material at agricultural 
shows, fairs, and weekly stock and grain markets throughout 
the country.* 

On the Continent, 124 general agents were appointed in Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, and Germany, 
and supplied with publications, which they distributed through 


44 Annual Report of the President of the Northern Pacific Railroad to the Stock- 
holders, for 1882, 35. 
45 Annual Report, 1883, 22-23. 
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sub-agencies in towns and villages within their respective dis- 
tricts. During the year 632,590 copies of Northern Pacific pub- 
lications, including cards, maps, posters, etc., printed in the 
various European languages, were distributed from the general 
agency.“ 

In September, 1883, it was reported that during the past year 
there had been received at the Northern Pacific bureaus of immi- 
eration in St. Paul and Portland over 60,000 letters of inquiry, 
in reply to which 2,500,000 pieces of literature had been dis- 
tributed. These were in the nature of descriptive pamphlets, cir- 
culars, folders, and letters, printed in the English, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Danish, German, Dutch, and Finnish languages.“ 

Another advertising medium was the magazine, The North- 
west, a monthly publication edited by Eugene V. Smalley, but 
subsidized by the various Villard companies.** This paper was 
devoted to the dissemination of knowledge of the Northwest, 
giving data as to the various resources of the country, the op- 
portunities for acquiring land, and the movement of population 
into the regions tributary to the Northern Pacific. It was in- 
tended for foreign as well as domestic consumption and made a 
special effort to emphasize the desirability of the Northwest for 
people of the British Isles. The items in The Northwest concern- 
ing the movements of colonies westward are indispensable to a 
detailed study of the settlement of the vast territory between 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound. 


So much for the efforts of the companies. Now for the results 
produced. The Portland Oregonian for November 12, 1881, con- 
tained the following: 


46 Ibid. 

47 The Northwest, September, 1883, p. 20. 

48 For a statement of the financing of The Northwest by the various companies 
which Villard controlled, see the letter of E. V. Smalley to the president of the 
Northern Pacific and the Land Committee, Feb. 13, 1884, in which he asks that the 
Northern Pacific continue the arrangement he had with Villard, who had just retired 
from the presidency of that road. This letter is found in the archives of the Land 
Department of the Northern Pacific in St. Paul, in Letters, Land Department, 1884. 
See also letter of J. A. Barker, general auditor of the Northern Pacific, to A. H. 
Barney, chairman of Land Committee, Feb. 21, 1884, ibid. A file of The Northwest 
is to be found in the office of the Immigration Department of the Northern Pacific in 
St. Paul. There are also some bound volumes of it in the V. P. 
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A representative of the San Francisco Post has been inter. 
viewing the passengers on an immigrant train from the East 
and was surprised to find that the majority of them were bound 
for Oregon and Washington. An intelligent immigrant gaye 
the following reasons why California received so few immi- 
grants and why the bulk of them went north into Washington 
Territory and Oregon. ‘‘ Your people,’’ he said, ‘‘have few or 
no agents east to offer inducements to immigrants. You keep 
your state entirely in the dark. If you have lands here that cay 
be secured by immigrants we do not know it. We have never 
heard of land in California that could be obtained at reason. 
able rates and on favorable terms. Common report has it that 
all your valuable lands are held by capitalists, who offer no 
inducements whatever to settlers. With Oregon and Washing- 
ton the case is different. The Territory of Washington, I know, 
is today more thoroughly advertised east by agents, pam- 
phlets, ete., than any other section of the country. 


The Spokane Falls Chronicle, situated in the heart of the In- 
land Empire, on March 28, 1882, stated that the immigration up 
the Columbia amounted to 2,800 per month, while the overland 
roads were lined with teams conveying immigrants from Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and Minnesota. For the care of these newly 


arrived settlers, pending their location upon the land, a large 
immigrant house had been constructed at Spokane Falls. The 
townspeople were fully aware of their responsibility to the new- 
comers. The land and immigration agents of the railroad com- 
panies emphasized the importance of each citizen’s equipping 
himself with an abundant knowledge of the location and price 
of desirable lands.* 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly for January, 1883, describ- 
ing his journey to Portland and the Northwest Coast, gave an 
interesting sidelight on the work which the railroads were doing. 
To him, one of the most interesting places in Portland was the 
bureau of immigration of the Northern Pacific Railroad. Al- 
though the tall case of native Oregon woods containing samples 
of the products of the fertile Northwest, had journeyed to the 
Paris and Philadelphia expositions, the writer thought that no- 
where could it have given ‘‘such eloquent mute answers to 80 
many questions as ... in the present place,’’ in the bureau. ‘‘To 

49 The Northwest, March, 1882, p. 11. 
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see Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Irish come in, stand wonder- 
ingly before this case, and then begin to ask their jargon of 
questions, was an experience which did more in an hour to make 
one realize what the... tide of immigration to the New North- 
west’? meant than ‘‘the reading of statistics could do in a year.’’ 
He found immigrants, many of them Scandinavians, pouring’ in 
at the rate of 150 per day, and he marvelled at the ‘‘patience and 
sagacity’’ of the tireless Norwegian attendant at the bureau, 
whose duty it was to assist the ‘‘Scandinavian peasant’’ in be- 
ginning life again in his new-world setting.” 

Undoubtedly, in the process of colonizing the West, the rail- 
roads frequently deceived the ‘‘Scandinavian peasant’’ by paint- 
ing far too bright a picture of the future awaiting him in the new 
land. But their literature contained as well many frank state- 
ments of the difficulties ahead. For instance, a booklet of 88 pages 
prepared by the Villard group of companies in 1882, under the 
title The Pacific Northwest, emphasized the importance of good 
health and buoyancy of spirit as prime requisites of persons con- 
templating removal to the Northwest. Continuing: 


Persons beyond the active years of life, and without that 
adaptability to cireumstances belonging to them, will also run 
considerable risk in emigrating, unless possessed of means. 
To such, old communities usually afford better opportunities 
for self-support than new ones, where success in life calls for 
more energy than pertains to mature age. Single men are ob- 
viously safer in taking their chances than persons who have to 
provide for others. Heads of families, especially, even if 
strong in body and not too advanced in life, should carefully 
weigh the possible consequences of emigration, both to them- 
selves and to those whose future will be fashioned by their 
own.” 


Another paragraph read as follows: 


No one should think of emigrating without sufficient means 
for self-support for at least a short time after reaching his 
destination; for suitable employment immediately after ar- 
rival cannot always be relied on, and there is nothing more 
50**Chanee Days in Oregon’’ by H. H., Atlantic Monthly, January, 1883, pp. 
115-27, 

1 The Pacific Northwest (New York, 1882), 78. This booklet was published under 
the auspices of the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, the Oregon and Cali- 
fornia Railroad, and the Northern Pacifie Railroad Company. 
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discouraging to the new-comer than to become a subject of 
public or private charity. This caution applies particularly to 
heads of families, who would be cruelly derelict in their duty 
to expose those depending upon them to the risk of destitution 
on arrival. Families who contemplate settling on lands wil] 
require, after providing for all traveling expenses, above five 
hundred dollars with which to meet the cost of putting up a 
house, for live-stock, seed, farming utensils, provisions, ete, 


Immigrants were warned against hasty location and were ad- 
monished that, where possible, they would do well to rent land 
for a time, pending a more careful scrutiny of the country.” It 
was further stated that those who had some money should pur- 
chase land already under cultivation rather than take up wild 
land. The booklet as a whole gave a detailed description of the 
Pacific Northwest by counties, in which there was no attempt to 
minimize the amount of worthless land. 

In any discussion of colonization in the Pacific Northwest 
during this period it should be remembered that the transporta- 
tion companies there were not merely performing a work com- 
mon to the western roads of the time, but that they were doing, 
to a large extent single-handed, a work which the railroads be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Rockies performed with the aid 
of the states."* To appreciate the magnitude of the task it is but 
necessary to recall that until the compietion of the Northern 


Pacific in 1883 the Northwest Coast was isolated.** To reach the- 
82 Ibid., 79. 


53 For official encouragement of immigration by the states, see the admirable 
accounts by Theodore C. Blegen, ‘‘The Competition of the Northwestern States for 
Immigrants,’” Wisconsin Magazine of History, III, 3-29; and ‘‘Minnesota’s Cam- 
paign for Immigrants,’’ Year Book of the Swedish Historical.Society of America 
(St. Paul, 1926), XI, 3-28, together with illustrative documents, 29-83; and the 
excellent article by Marcus L. Hansen, ‘‘ Official Encouragement of Immigration to 
Iowa,’’? Iowa Journal of History and Politics, XIX, 159-95; also the collection of 
contemporary documents edited by Livia Appel and Theodore C. Blegen under the 
title ‘‘ Official Encouragement of Immigration to Minnesota During the Territorial 
Period,’’ Minnesota History Bulletin, V, 167-203; Kate A. Everest, ‘‘ How Wisconsin 
Came by Its Large German Element,’’ Collections of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, XII, 299-334; and Jacob Van der Zee, The British in Iowa (lowa 
City, 1922), passim. 

54 The Northern Pacific, which first brought a direct rail connection between the 
Northwest Coast and the East, was completed in September, 1883. The Oregon Short 
Line, connecting the Pacific Northwest with the Union Pacific at Granger, Wyoming, 


was not completed until 1884, while rail connection between the far Northwest and 
California did not come until 1887. 
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new territory by the more direct route entailed a long overland 
journey. To travel by rail and water took the immigrant through 
(California. In either case the colonizers of the Pacific North- 
west were working against tremendous odds. They must per- 
suade the prospective settler, who had become somewhat accus- 
tomed to the luxury of the railroads, that the country beyond the 
Rockies was worth the long journey in an immigrant wagon over 
the Oregon Trail. To guarantee the safe arrival of those who 
chose the other route they must counteract the insidious propa- 
ganda of the Californians. These early northwestern railroads 
not only advertised fully and completely their country, but they 
maintained the vigilance necessary to bring the prospective res- 
ident safely to the promised land. That their efforts gave a pow- 
erful impetus to the ultimate development of the Northwest 
seems unquestionable. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY IN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY AND FREE 
TRADE RELATIONS: 1837-1842 


By Tuomas P. Martin 


On August 26, 1836, Miss Harriet Martineau, a young English 
author of some political importance in her own country, returned 
to Liverpool after having swung ’round the circle — north, 
south, west, and east — in the United States, retired to the Lake 
Country, and published within less than a year a two-volume 
work entitled Society in America which was read with considera- 
ble attention on both sides of the Atlantic. Severe indictments of 
slavery, sharp contrasts between the slaveholding aristocracy 
of the South and the free democracy of the North, and cleverly 
turned arguments for reform and free trade were characteristic 
features of the book. Slave labor, she thought, was the cause of 
the backward agricultural conditions and tendencies which she 
observed in the South, while free labor, she believed, was the 
fundamental reason for an opposite state of affairs in the North. 
But Miss Martineau’s mind leaped from one subject to another 
with great facility, and her readers were sometimes startled by 
her bold revelations of intimate relations between British and 
American conditions. 


The prospects of agriculture in the States northwest of the 
Ohio are brilliant. The stranger who looks upon the fertile 
prairies of Illinois and Indiana, and the rich alluvions of Ohio, 
feels the iniquity of the English corn laws as strongly as in the 
alleys of Sheffield and Manchester. The inhuman perverseness 
of taxing food is there evident in all its enormity. The world 
ought never to hear of a want of food, no one of the inhabitants 
of its civilised portions ought ever to be without the means of 
obtaining his fill, while the mighty western valley smiles in its 
fertility. If the aristocracy of England, for whom those laws 
were made, and by whom they are sustained, could be trans- 
ported to travel, in open wagons, the boundless prairies, and 
the shores of the great rivers which would bring down the 
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produce, they would groan to see from what their petty, selfish 
interests had shut out the thousands of half-starved labourers 
at home. If they could not be convinced of the very plain truth, 
of how their own fortunes would be benefited by allowing the 
supply and demand of food to take their natural course, they 
would, for the moment, wish their rent-rolls at the bottom of 
the sea, rather than that they should stand between the crowd 
of labourers and the supply of food which God has offered 
them. The landlords of England do not go and see the great 
western valley; but, happily, some of the labourers of England 
do. Far off as that valley is, those labourers will make them- 
selves heard from thence, by those who have driven them 
there; and will teach the brethren whom they have left behind 
where the blame for their hunger lies. Every British settler 
who ploughs a furrow in the prairie, helps to plough up the 
foundations of the British Corn Laws.* 


Steeped with voluminous reading in British parliamentary 
debates and blue books, stimulated by successful writing on 
popular economic subjects and current conversation with Whigs 
and radicals of every hue, and inspired by what she saw in ‘‘the 
mighty western valley’? with its ‘‘boundless prairies’? and 
“oreat rivers,’? Miss Martineau had excellent foundations for 
her work in popularization. Shortly after the passage of the 
highly protective Wellington Corn Law of 1828 contravening the 
spirit of Huskinson’s reforms, a series of bad harvests in Great 
Britain had given rise to famine prices of wheat and flour, and 
importations of the finest quality had come from America only 
to be trapped by the sliding scale and forced into bonded ware- 
houses, where they had since deteriorated into a worthless state. 
Parliamentary committees had investigated the subject in 1833 
and had been told by well-informed persons that within a few 
years railroad building from the Atlantic ports across the moun- 
tains in the United States would open great wheat-growing sur- 
plus areas in the West.? American cotton had made a thorough 
conquest of British markets some ten years before and had 
‘tethered the British lion’’ with increasing numbers of strands 
as the British cotton industry had grown and specialized on the 
basis of an abundant American raw-cotton supply. Was the Brit- 

‘Martineau, Society in America (New York, 1837), I, 307. 


* Parliamentary Papers, 1833, Commons, VI, 45-65 (C. P. Thompson’s examination 
of Joshua Bates, May 17, 1833). 
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ish food supply also to be monopolized by the Americans, if the 
Corn Laws were repealed? No; the Whigs would not repeal the 
Corn Laws. In 1834, they had decided on the proposal of ay 
eight-shilling fixed duty instead; and it was in vain that the free 
traders argued that dependence upon foreign countries was 
reciprocal, that America was dependent upon Great Britain for 
markets, and that the American market for British manufactures 
was becoming increasingly important.* 

In the United States, likewise, Miss Martineau’s sowing of 
ideas fell upon fertile soil. Foremost among those with whom 
she mingled on western shores and to whom the economic, social, 
and political development of the free states of the North and 
West as against the slave states of the South was a burning 
heart’s desire, were certain Abolitionist leaders of New England 
and New York; and the disposition among them, particularly 
among those of commercial New York, to resort to the use of 
economic pressure and political action needed only an oppor- 
tunity for positive expression. That opportunity seemed to 
come with the ‘‘ Panic of 1837,’’ which was almost contemporary 
with the appearance of Miss Martineau’s book; and from that 
time, according to a leading American historian, the tide began 
‘‘to run towards politics and away from Biblical discussion and 
moral work.’’* At the Fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society (May 9-10, 1837), Elizur Wright Jr. re- 
ported that the speculative, slaveholding cotton planters were 
deeply involved, that many of their slaves would pass into the 
hands of their northern creditors, and that the price of cotton 
would decline, because of increasing production in British India, 
to a point where the use of slave labor in the United States would 
cease to be profitable. The Society did not, however, venture to 
adopt Charles Stewart’s resolution in favor of a boycott of slave- 
grown produce,’ possibly because Stewart was too well known in 
this country as a British agitator. 

The formation of an American Anti-Slavery political party 

8 Ibid., V, 35-46 (Sir James Graham’s examination of David Hodgson, May 16, 
1833), especially par. 784, p. 42, for the Select-Committee-on-Agriculture background; 


also C. A. Vince, John Bright (London, 1898), 16. 


4T. C. Smith, Liberty and Free Soil Parties in the Northwest (New York, 1897), 
28-29. 
5 American Anti-Slavery Society, Fourth Annual Report, 21-23, 50-55. 
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may be regarded as a natural result of social discontent in the 
eastern states during the next two years of business depression 
(the first steps towards organization were taken in 1839), al- 
though it may have been precipitated by the encouraging news 
of the suecess of the British Anti-Slavery leaders, in 1838, in 
causing Parliament to put an end to British West Indian negro 
apprenticeship. Joseph Sturge, John Scoble, Joseph John Gur- 
ney, and others of Great Britain who hoped that West Indian 
emancipation might influence the policy of this country, usually 
visited our Atlantic seaboard communities on their outward or 
return voyages of inspection to the colonies where the great ex- 
periment with freedmen was under way; but research has not 
sufficiently disclosed their relationships with American Anti- 
Slavery organizations to enable us to assess their influence. It 
was no doubt considerable ; but it seems probable that the initia- 
tive lay mainly with the Americans. It is significant, however, 
that in May, 1840, both the new American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society (which split off from the old American Anti- 
Slavery Society) and the Liberty party (which was the new, 
distinctively political organization of Abolitionists) showed un- 
mistakable signs of connection with the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society (organized in 1839) and the Anti-Corn 
Law League.*° How the upper Mississippi Valley figured in this 
situation will be shown below. 


The Abolitionists of the Northwest, however, were slow to fol- 
low eastern leaders in the organization of a political party; 
and Henry B. Stanton was perhaps the first to see clearly the 
importance of that section in the future of the Abolition move- 
ment. ‘‘Here, Sir,’? he declared, at the annual meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, in May, 1839, ‘‘is our hope for 
the final extermination of slavery. Six or eight large States shall 
yet march into the Union. ... And what has the South to check- 
mate them? ... We can easily see the cause of southern anxiety 

‘Smith, op. cit., 27-47; Br. and For. Anti-Slavery Society Minute Book, April 
1 18, 1839. (Ms. is in the office of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery and Abo- 
niginees Protection Society, Denison House, London. To Mr. Travers Buxton, secre- 
tary, acknowledgment is due for permission to use this manuscript.) Amer. Anti- 
Slavery Soe., Sizth Annual Report and Seventh Annual Report; and The Emanei- 


putor (New York), May, 1840, passim. The biographies and memoirs of persons men- 
tioned in the text are illuminating. 
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for the annexation of Texas to the confederacy. She needs it ty 
checkmate the northwest territory. Now, let us be firm . . . ang 
admit no more slave states to the Union, while we open the doors 
wide and beckon in State after State from the free northwest, 
and the General Government is in our hands.’’* The chief prob- 
lem facing the Liberty party leaders was, therefore, the winning 
of the Northwest. 

Fortunately, however, for Liberty party leaders, develop. 
ments already far advanced were about to turn northwestern 
Abolitionists, as they had already turned the eastern, to political 
ways of thinking. Three years of business depression had un- 
settled large numbers of people in the older communities; and 
many of these had moved into the Northwest, settling on new 
lands and sowing many broad acres of virgin soil with grain, 
Business had been fairly good in the grain-growing districts; 
but the harvest of 1838 had more than met local demand and had 
furnished a surplus for export to neighboring sections. Prices 
had shown symptoms of decline. The harvest of 1839 was much 
greater, the need for a market abroad was obvious, and prices 
sharply declined, until, by the middle of 1840, they seem to have 
reached the very bottom.*® In the West as in the East, the tide 
began ‘‘to run towards politics and away from Biblical discus- 
sion and moral work.”’ 

And in the meantime, important complementary changes had 
taken place in Great Britain. Bad harvests in that country and on 
the Continent, in 1838 and 1839, had brought about a condition 
the opposite of that which existed in America. The prices of 
‘‘corn’’ were rising, the prices of most foods were rising, and 
the manufacturers and merchants were beginning to grumble 
that the Corn Laws were preventing the exchange of the foreign 
surplus food supplies, especially the American, for the accu- 
mulating stocks of British manufactures. In December, 1838, the 
Anti-Corn Law League was organized in Manchester; and 4 
good example of the utterances on that occasion was the state- 

7 American Anti-Slavery Society, Sixth Annual Report, 14-15. 

8 Edwin Williams, The Wheat Trade of the United States and Europe (pam., New 
York, 1846), 10; The Journal of Commerce (New York), July 19 and August 27, 
1839; and Arthur H. Cole, ‘‘Wholesale Prices in the United States, 1825-1845,”’ 


Review of Economic Statistics, April, 1926, pp. 69-84, especially p. 80 (graph and 
text). 
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ment of John Benjamin Smith, whom an insurgent element made 
president of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. The British, 
he declared, had practically lost ‘‘the coarse cloth trade to 
Amerieca,’’ and ‘‘he knew that the article of Negro clothing, in 
which he dealt largely himself, when in business, was now man- 
ufactured in the United States, and its export thither had almost 
entirely ceased.’? Manufacturing in Great Britain had turned to 
the finer qualities of cloth, such as found markets in the North 
and Northwest rather than in the South.® ‘‘A vast population has 
grown up in the interior states of the Union, whose surplus pro- 
duction consists of corn and other articles of food. Their voice 
will go far to determine the character of the future commercial 
intercourse between America and this country. If wisdom direct 
our proceedings, we shall adopt such a policy in regard to import 
duties upon the natural productions of the United States as will 
secure to us an increasing commerce with the people of that im- 
portant country.’’ *° 

Soon the very atmosphere of America was charged with the 
excitement of watching the spectacular proceedings of the Anti- 
Corn Law League in Great Britain. The parliamentary debates 
on the Corn Laws in March, 1839, made a deep impression upon 
American commercial and exporting interests; and their press 
denounced those laws as ‘‘an infamous and tyrannical system.’’™ 
The news was passed on by the eastern press to the West; and in 
October, 1839, under pressure of declining prices, the newspapers 
of that section began to encourage hope among the people that 
a part of their surplus grain might find a market in Great Brit- 
ain. This prospect, declared the Cincinnati Gazette, (October 
18, 1839) was the one bright spot in the situation, for it ‘‘opens 
to us the means of liquidating a portion of our obligations to 
that country.’”’ American manufacturing interests were less 
pleased; and their press revived the old ery of twenty years be- 

® Report of Two Meetings of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, Dec. 13 
and 20, 1838 (pam. London, 1839), reviewed in Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, Feb- 
ruary, 1839, pp. 117-27, 

019th Annual Report of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, read Feb. 17, 
1840 (pam., Manchester, 1840). 

“The Sun (New York), Feb. 4, 5, 13, 26, and Mar. 21, 1839; The Journal of 


Comm ree, March 12, April 9, 1839; and The New York Courier, quoted in The Anti- 
Corn Law Circular (Manchester, Eng.), May 14, 1839. 
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fore, ‘‘ England sells her manufactures here but refuses to admit 
American grain and breadstuffs.’”* A high-tariff agitation, 
which culminated in the enactment of the tariff of 1842, wag be. 
gun during the summer of 1839. Banking interests still centered 
in Philadelphia fell in with the manufacturing interests, de. 
clared that the selling of British manufactures in this country 
was taking out the specie, and suspended specie payments during 
the fall of the same year, though they did intimate that the Brit. 
ish might have taken American food in payment for manufac- 
tures,** which was merely a variation of the old argument that 
the British protective system merited retaliation by the United 
States. 

By the close of 1839, northern and western Abolitionists, most 
of whom were Whigs and somewhat wedded by party ties to the 
protectionist principle, were, therefore, falling into a dilemma. 
The time was coming when they would have to choose whether 
they would remain Whigs and protectionists against their own 
interests and against their Anti-Slavery principles, or form a 
new and independent liberal party which would favor free trade 
and the rapid development of an Anti-Slavery Northwest which 
would use its balance of power for the freedom of the slave. If 
they took the latter course, slavery in the South might be 
doomed; for that section was already in process of being isolated 
in Anglo-American politics. Manchester had lost her coarse-cloth 
trade in the South to the American manufacturers of New Eng- 
land and the Middle-Atlantic states; and she was renewing at- 
tempts to find another source of raw-cotton supply in East India, 
as well as markets for coarse cloths in both India and China. 
What Manchester might be able to do in those regions was a 
question. But there was another and a most interesting possibil- 
ity. The Northwest was outgrowing its ‘‘home market’’ for 
grain, breadstuffs, and animals and animal products in the South 
and was having to look abroad for markets. If only the British 
Corn Laws were repealed, Manchester would become a great 
market for northwestern produce and might entirely displace 
that of the South. A maintenance of the low-tariff standard which 


12 Journal of the American Institute, quoted in The Anti-Corn Law Circular, April 
30, 1839. 
13 Hazard’s Register, Nov. 13, and Niles’ Register, Nov. 16, 1839. 
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was about to be reached under the operation of the Compromise 
Tariff of 1833 would enable Manchester to build up a cloth trade 
with the Northwest which would more than compensate for the 
loss of that in the South. For Liberty party leaders these condi- 
tions were the makings of an international revolution. 


Definite intervention by Abolitionists with reference to the 
British Corn Laws and lack of antithetical American-govern- 
ment policy may be said to have begun with a letter of December 
98, 1839, by ‘‘Senex,’’ which was published in The Emancipator, 
the following January 23. This letter gave specific point to ar- 
guments which had appeared some months earlier in William 
Jay’s View of the Action of the Federal Government in Behalf 
of Slavery (New York, 1839), and took clever advantage of the 
public attention which had attended Daniel Webster’s recent 
visit to Great Britain. Webster as a private citizen was on pri- 
vate business in England, but the Barings, Sidney Smith, and 
others high in financial, governmental, and social circles gave 
him much attention, and he was easily able to wield a consider- 
able influence in behalf of northern interests, which had for years 
been neglected by ministers sent over by Democratic and south- 
ern administrations. Indeed, Webster was even able to conciliate, 
in some measure, a deputation of British Anti-Slavery leaders 
who had clashed with Andrew Stevenson; and he did not fail to 
point out to others that Anglo-American trade would be facili- 
tated in this, the most difficult of times, if the British would only 
“accept American grain instead of demanding specie’’ in return 
for the manufactures which they had sold in the United States." 

“Our Southern masters,’’ declared ‘‘Senex’’ in the letter 
mentioned above, had played fast and loose with the tariff policy 
of the United States. At the close of the War of 1812, they had 
advocated a protective tariff for the development of domestic 
manufactures and a ‘‘home market’’ for agricultural produce 
because of the British Corn Laws which deprived them of a 
market abroad; and when later they discovered that the tariff 
was not to their own advantage they had turned against it and 
had forced its abandonment, telling northern agriculturalists 


‘See a letter by Webster to the Duke of Rutland, published in The Patriot (Lon- 
don), Dee, 16, 1839, 
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that this was done out of a tender and anxious regard for their 
interests! But what had the Southerners done for the northerp 
agriculturalists? American ministers (particularly Stevenson, 
who was not named) in England had been instructed to secure 
reductions of duties on cotton and tobacco, and they had nego. 
tiated with zeal and pertinacity regarding certain slaves who had 
escaped into the jurisdiction of Great Britain, until every friend 
of human freedom had hung his head with shame and disgust. 
But where were their instructions to plead for the produce or the 
interests of the agriculturalists of the Free States? 

From this beginning, Joshua Leavitt, editor of The Emancipa- 
tor, had little difficulty in developing the argument. New York 
must see that her interest was in free trade rather than in pro- 
tection. It was quite certain that Great Britain would modify 
the Corn Laws, in order to retain a market for her manufactures 
in the agricultural free states, ‘‘the great consumers of imported 
commodities’’; and one could easily imagine ‘‘the vast amount 
of trade which must pass through our canals both ways, to the 
benefit of all parties, and the quantity of shipping necessary for 
its transportation to and fro on the ocean... .’’** Pennsylvania 
was in much the same position as New York; for she, too, had 
internal improvements which had not yet been paid for. Such 
debts must be met, and could be paid ‘‘out of the revenues of the 
works, if a foreign market can be opened for the boundless stores 
of wheat which the States of the Northwest are just becoming 
prepared to produce.’’ If the wheat from Ohio which was ground 
in Canada could be brought through the Erie Canal, it would 
pay tolls amounting to over $600,000. ‘‘ And this is but the begin- 
ning of days in the matter.’’ ** Yet it was not the only considera- 
tion. Supposing the British were to succeed in raising their own 
cotton supplies in East India, ‘‘what have we to export, unless 
our government can open a market for our increasing products 
of breadstuffs? The Anti-Corn-Law agitation was of the very 
highest commercial and moral importance to this country; for 
our commerce needed a new material for export, and our public 
mind needed to feel assured that there was something producible 
by free labor with which we can pay our debts abroad as well 

15 The Emancipator, April 16, 1840. 

16 Ibid., May 1, 1840. 
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as with cotton.’’ The abolition or the essential relaxation of the 
Corn Laws would ‘‘dethrone the cottonocracy of our commercial 
towns, and thus give our commercial and public men courage to 
look at the true interests of the country.’’ * 

Leavitt’s writings developing the views of ‘‘Senex’’ with 
reference to the British Corn Laws and slavery struck terror into 
the hearts of editors and politicians who happened to see them; 
and no less a paper than the New York Evening Post devoted its 
leading editorial of April 27, 1840 to a defense of the Admin- 
istration, setting forth reasons why it could not be blamed for 
the prevailing low prices of wheat and flour; whereupon Leavitt 
returned to the subject of the government’s neglect to try to 
secure modifications of the British Corn Laws,** and when the 
small circle of men came to realize that they had at last struck 
an issue of fundamental importance in the political and economic 
life of the country, their activity was redoubled. Plans were 
forming to send delegates to the General Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion in London in June, and it was resolved to prepare a large 
mass of information on the general subject of ‘‘Slavery Upheld 
by the Corn Laws,’’ to be presented by the American delegates 
at the convention.’® Therefore, it appears pretty clearly that the 
leaders of the Liberty party and the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society of 1840 were definitely committed to a line of 
action the necessary correlative of which was a low-tariff policy 
in this country ; and in this connection it may be recalled that the 


Liberty party was a forerunner of the Republican party of the 
fifties. 


At the General Anti-Slavery Convention of 1840 in London, 
the American propaganda on ‘‘Slavery Upheld by the Corn 


Laws’? was promptly suppressed ;*° but its publication was not 


long delayed. On July 20, it found a place in The Patriot in con- 
nection with news of a journey of the chairman and directors of 
17 Ibid., April 23, 1840. 
18 Jbid., May 1, 1840. 
19 See specific mention of this in The Anti-Corn Law Circular, Dec. 31, 1840. 
Birney and Stanton, who are supposed to have had charge of the ‘‘large mass 
of material’? which had been prepared, arrived in Great Britain early in June, 1840, 
early enough to attend the preliminary committee meetings. See Br. and For. Anti- 
Slavery Society Minute Book (cited ante), June 5, 9, 11, 1840. 
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the East India Company to Lancashire to confer with manufac. 
turers on the growing of cotton in India,” and a writer reminded 
British readers that cotton-growing was the only employment of 
slave labor which admitted of profitable extension. There would 
be ‘‘ better days for England and for America too, when the slave 
labour of the West’’ should be destroyed by the free labor of the 
Kast, and new and widening markets should give a fresh impulse 
to unrestricted commercial enterprise. ‘‘But what, it may be 
asked,’’ continued the writer, who at this point began to quote 
from the American materials, ‘‘will the Americans have to give 
us in exchange for our manufactures, if we cease to consume 
their cotton? Repeal the Corn-Laws and there will be no difficulty 
in answering the question. ’’ 

In brief, according to the American argument quoted, “‘your 
country prevents the importation of CORN from the United 
States, which is raised almost entirely by free labour. At the 
same time you admit our COTTON, and TURPENTINE, and 
RICE, the products entirely of slave labour. Thus, in order to 
pay for the goods needed ..., your present laws compel our mer- 
chants to purchase cotton &c., and to remit them to England, 
where slave produce brings a better price than the produce of 
free labour. But if... your Government should permit our corn 
to come in, either free or on low duty, ... your bread-consumers 
would be furnished much cheaper than they now are; .. . the 
free states would plant more, . . . which would keep the price 
low;... merchants ... would send corn rather than cotton;... 
cotton would fall much in price; and then it would cost the 
planter more to support his slaves, than he would realize for 
his crop. Now why should not Abolitionist England .. . encour- 
age the introduction of our corn rather than our cotton? Why 
not allow us to pay her for her manufactures in the free man’s 
labour, rather than in the sweat and blood of the slave? ... Ij 
England desires America to be freed from slavery, England 
must receive the products of our free labour, instead of the pro- 
ducts of our slaves. ... Let, then, every Abolitionist in England 


21 The gist of the American argument had probably gained considerable currency 
among politicians. ‘‘Senex’’ had sent a copy of his original letter of Dec. 28, 1839, 
to ‘‘a person high in the confidence of the British Government.’’ See The Emancr 
pator, June 25, 1840. 
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consider that view, and strive in every lawful way to open your 
ports for the corn of our country, which grows upon free soil, 
and is cultivated by free men.’’ * 

In conclusion the writer in The Patriot exclaimed, ‘‘ How strik- 
ing and instructive is the fact... that our Bread-tax in England 
is connected with the support of Slavery in America, while our 
sugar-bounties in favour of West India slave-owners have re- 
tarded the prosperity of India with a population more than a 
hundred and twenty times as large as all the blacks and whites 
in the West Indies put together!’’ 

With this ‘‘release’’ of Anti-Corn Law propaganda, the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery campaign for the upbuilding of the North- 
west was rapidly pushed forward in Great Britain. Birney and 
Stanton traveled northward through the midlands, speaking at 
the large towns and attending meetings of the provincial Anti- 
Slavery societies. They arrived at Liverpool and Manchester by 
the end of the month, and the free-trade presses in both places 
quoted liberally from the American article published in The 
Patriot, which has just been described, while The Anti-Corn Law 
Circular declared, presumably by authority of the Executive 
Council of the Anti-Corn Law League, that it did not hesitate to 
say, ‘‘we hail this overture of alliance with much satisfaction.’’ ** 
Birney, the presidential nominee of the new Liberty party, re- 
mained with Stanton in Great Britain until after the November 
election in the United States, and it seems pretty clear from a 
reading of Leavitt’s Emancipator and Elizur Wright’s Massa- 
chusetts Abolition during that period that they spoke much for 
free trade and against the Corn Laws.** 

By the first of August, 1840, therefore, the American and For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society and the Liberty party (forerunner of 
the later Free Soil and Republican parties) had practically suc- 
ceeded in their first endeavors to bring about the isolation of the 
South in Anglo-American polities; but there remained much con- 
solidation of position and expansion of organization to be 
effected. It would take a little time for the people of Great Brit- 

*? Condensed from an extended quotation, in The Patriot, July 20, 1840. 

*3 The Liverpool Times, July 29, and The Anti-Corn Law Circular, July 30, 1840. 


| ** The Emancipator, October 15, 1840; and The Massachusetts Abolitionist, quoted 
in the former, December 3, 1840. 
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ain to review the proceedings of the recent General Anti. 
Slavery Convention, to assimilate the new American Anti-Corn 
Law argument, and to realize the full significance of collatera] 
movements for the development of East India both as market for 
manufactured goods and as source for supply of cotton and 
sugar. The investigations of MceGregor’s Select Committee op 
Import Duties during the summer of 1840 were helpful, for 
through them people came to know that there was a sound 
economic basis for the American protest against the Com 
Laws ;** and it seems significant that Joshua Leavitt, who was 
following British developments attentively, remarked editor- 
ially, October 15, that ‘‘the connection of the two questions’’— 
Slavery and the Corn Laws — was ‘‘even sifting itself into the 
Indian Cotton question, so that, hereafter, the efforts of England 
to produce her own cotton, which are caleulated to do us, as a 
nation, so great a commercial injury in one way, will hereafter 
be coupled, and go hand in hand with efforts for the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, which will confer upon us, as a nation both com- 
mercial and moral advantages infinitely outweighing that in- 
jury. 99 26 

The greatest and most important problem of Liberty party 
leaders, after they secured their ‘‘alliance’’ with the free traders 
of Great Britain, was the expansion of their organization — the 
‘‘occupation,’’ as Stanton said, of the Northwest. Fortunately, 
that section was beginning to be ready for the occupation. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1840, the downward swing of the prices of 
corn, wheat, oats, rye flour, and meal, which had begun about 
nine months before, reached its lowest point, and the total de- 
cline amounted to between forty and fifty per cent.*’ Abolition- 
ists forgot the exclusive sacredness of their cause and turned to 
polities; politicians among the Whigs who were on the edge of 
abolitionism had to get off the fence, and the radical-minded ones 
whose popularity had waned turned towards Liberty. Local Abo- 
litionist political conventions were held in many parts of the 
country, and the pressure became so strong upon Harrison, the 
Whig candidate for President, that he was obliged to declare 


25 Parl. Papers, 1840, Commons, V, passim. 
26 The Emancipator, Oct. 15, 1840. 
27 Cole, loc. cit. 
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definitely and publicly that he was opposed to abolitionism. In 
other words, he was forced to read the political Abolitionists out 
of the Whig party,** and the latter immediately took steps to 
build up their political organization. Dr. Bailey, editor of The 
Philanthropist, drummed up interest in the state convention to 
be held in Hamilton, Ohio, September 1, and Joshua Leavitt 
journeyed into the West from New York as soon as news reached 
him from England that the Anti-Corn Law League had accept- 
ed the ‘‘overture of alliance.’’ At the Hamilton convention, 
Leavitt made a notable speech and freely predicted that the 
Anti-Slavery influence of the United States, if united and com- 
bined with that of England would probably do more to effect 
the repeal of the British Corn Laws and raise the prices of 
western produce than any or all the other influences then in 
operation.” 

After the adjournment of the Hamilton convention, Leavitt 
went back to New York, where there was held on the evening of 
October 23, 1840, ‘‘a very curious meeting,’’ according to a re- 
porter of James Gordon Bennett’s New York Herald (Demo- 
erat). Voeal Hall ‘‘was nearly filled with white males, many of 
whom were highly respectable in appearance ; and the remaining 
space Was occupied by seven very homely looking negroes, black 
as the ace of spades, promiscuously interspersed with the 
whites.’? A Mr. Hill made a strong anti-monopoly speech, and 
Leavitt spoke on the Northwest. He had seen 150,000 square 
miles of rich country, prepared by nature to grow wheat, all 
filling up with foreign immigrants and free labor, and that sec- 
tion would soon govern the United States. But to make this 
Northwest what it ought to be, Americans must go there. ‘‘ They 
won’t go unless they can make money. They can’t make money 
unless they get a market for the wheat which now gluts the land 
and has been stacked seven successive years in the fields, and 
none sold. Yet our government has done nothing to get a market 
for them. We’ve had six expensive embassies to make markets 


°° W. H. Harrison to James Lyons, June 1, 1840, in The Philanthropist (Cincin- 
nati), June 30, 1840, and note Bailey’s editorials thereafter. 
29 The substance of Leavitt’s speeches in the West may be read in The Eman- 


cipator, Oct. 8 and 22, 1840. The matter was printed in pamphlet form and widely 
circulated. 
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for tobacco. We had one embassy six years to get money for q 
few slaves wrecked on a British colony; but not one to find g 
market for the astonishing produce of the great north west. 
We’ve been thirty years toiling to keep a market for cotton: 
but not an hour for wheat. If our government was honest; if our 
statesmen had eyes, they would see that the most important 
benefit they could render this country would be to find a market 
for the produce of the north west. If they did this we should have 
a counter balance for all the frightful fluctuations in the cotton 
market. ...I know men who are poor to this hour, who can date 
their ruin from the fall of cotton in 1825. ... If we had good 
markets for the free labor agricultural produce of the north- 
west, we should have a balance wheel to keep the whole machin. 
ery of commerce steady.’’ Resolutions were passed that all should 
vote for the Liberty ticket, and do all they could to support it, 
and ‘‘the meeting adjourned at eleven o’clock; the darkies shook 
hands with the whites, and slid.’’ * 

Quoting from The Ballot Box of October 20, a Liberty party 
daily paper published in New York, The Herald disclosed the 
able strategy of Liberty party leaders, and showed by the statis- 
ties of recent elections in non-slaveholding states that the 1,660 
Abolitionist societies and clubs in those states might gain and 
hold the balance of power. The New York American, ‘‘the organ 
of a clique of stock-jobbers,’’ and The Evening Journal (Al- 
bany) were charged with having encouraged the development of 
the Liberty party.** Whether these charges were true, it is 
not necessary to inquire; but it is well known to students of 
history that the Herald’s warning in 1840 proved to be prophetic 
of what happened in 1844, when Liberty party sapping of Whig 
strength in western New York caused the election of the Dem- 
ocratic candidate. The significant fact is that the Liberty party 
leaders perfected their organization and kept up their campaign. 

Anti-Corn Law proceedings in Great Britain were an encour- 
agement. As early as September 26, 1840, ‘‘the League,’’ wonder- 
fully well informed, proclaimed that the ‘‘far west’’ resented the 
Corn Laws; and on October 22 it launched a major drive against 


80 The Weekly Herald (New York), Oct. 24, 1840. 
81 [bid. 


s2 Edward Channing, History of the United States (New York, 1909-1925), V, 54°. 
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Lord Sandon and his Anti-Slavery associates among the pro- 
tectionists in Great Britain by submitting unanswerable proofs 
that negro slavery was upheld by the Corn Laws, the material 
used being that. which had been brought over by the American 
delegates to the General Anti-Slavery Convention.” A few weeks 
later it declared that the only way to counteract protectionist 
views in the United States was ‘‘to raise up friends among the 
agriculturalists of the western states, by becoming constant cus- 
tomers of their grain.’’ * 

Consequently, during the fall and winter of 1840-41, local Anti- 
Corn Law societies were organized in the wheat-growing dis- 
tricts of New England, New York, and the Northwest;* while 
Leavitt went to Washington to promote the allied causes of 
anti-slavery and free trade. It would be instructive to set forth 
in detail how Leavitt proceeded to identify himself with western 
interests, how he favored, for example, Benton’s bill for the 
preémption of the public lands by the pioneer-farmer settlers, 
but it will be sufficient in this paper to discuss briefly his chief 
work; namely, the preparation and the presentation of the 
‘Wheat Memorial.’’ 

With indefatigable industry and zeal, Leavitt gathered from 
both British and American sources striking evidence of the com- 
plementary features of two great sections lying on opposite sides 
of the Atlantic, commercial and industrial north of England and 
wheat-growing upper Mississippi Valley, or the Northwest. Be- 
tween these two great sections, the British Corn Laws constituted 
the only barrier to unlimited developments; and the ‘‘ Wheat 
Memorial’’ carried in its title the prayer that in the revision of 
the tariff laws of the United States the principle of discrimina- 
tion might be inserted in favor of those countries in which Amer- 
ican grain, flour, and salted meat were admitted free. If this pro- 
vision proved effective in securing the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
there would be a revival of business from Manchester to Chi- 
cago! New ties of mutual advantage, inducements to mutual 
justice, forbearance, and peace — peace was threatened by the 
northeastern boundary controversy — would arise between the 


88 The Anti-Corn Law Circular, dates mentioned in the text, and Dee. 31, 1840. 
84 Ibid., Nov. 19, 1840, 


°° The Emancipator, Dec. 24, 1840, and after. 
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two nations, and the United States would be saved from another 
tariff controversy like that which had convulsed the country less 
than ten years before — Nullification.* 

Sensing the Anti-Slavery motive behind the ‘‘ Wheat Memo. 
rial,’? southern members, according to Leavitt, ‘‘took fire’”’ and 
opposed the publication of a large edition at government ex. 
pense; but it soon gained a wide circulation; and in July, 1841, 
a Liberty party convention at Unionville, near Cleveland, Ohio, 
sent John Curtis as an Anti-Slavery ‘‘missionary’’ to Great 
Britain to lecture against the Corn Laws. Curtis entered into 
conferences with the Executive Committee of the Anti-Corn Law 
League in early August and remained in Great Britain for more 
than eight months, lecturing under the auspices of the League 
and in constant codperation with Cobden. 

Thus an ‘‘allianee’’ between the Northwest and the north of 
England was consummated; and the prophecy of Harriet Mar- 
tineau was fulfilled, that British laborers who had been driven 
from their homes by the landlords to the mighty western valley 
would ‘‘make themselves heard from thence, by those who had 
driven them there.’’ At last it had become literally true, that 
every settler who plowed a furrow in the prairie, helped to plow 
up the foundations of the British Corn Laws! For the Leavitt 
‘‘Wheat Memorial’’ and the statements of the ‘‘itinerant lec- 
turer’’ were taken seriously in Great Britain; and as the validity 
of those arguments became more and more evident they played 
no small part in future developments.” 

36 Senate Documents, 26 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 222. 

87 On uses made of Leavitt’s ‘‘ Wheat Memorial,’’ see the John Benjamin Smith 
Papers (mss. in Manchester Free Publie Library, Manchester); Hansard’s Debates, 
3 ser., Vol. 58, cols. 589-90, Vol. 59, cols. 793-96; letters by Graham and Goulburn to 


Peel, June 21, 1841 (Peel Papers, British Museum); Chapman to Place, Aug. 3, 
1841 (ms. and clippings in Francis Place Collection, British Museum). 





AN AMERICAN EXPERIMENT IN 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENT 


By Brvertey W. Bonp Jr. 


After the American Revolution one of the most important 
tasks facing Congress was to establish actual control over the 
Old Northwest. This region of some 248,000 square miles, 
bounded approximately by the Ohio, the Mississippi, and the 
Great Lakes, the Peace Treaty had awarded to the United States, 
and the states had ceded their claims to the central government. 
But American power here was seriously threatened. From Can- 
ada the British, in control of Detroit, Michilimackinae, and minor 
posts, were intriguing among the Indians, hoping at least to 
hold the rich fur trade, while across the Mississippi the Spanish 
were plotting to secure the east bank of that river. 

If the Old Northwest was to be held in the face of foreign 
intrigues, a sturdy American population must be settled within 
this vast wilderness, the abode chiefly of Indians and wild life, 
but astoundingly rich in the material bases of a prosperous civili- 
zation. The few settlements already made were not promising 
as nuclei of American expansion. At Vincennes and in the Kas- 
kaskia region were French settlers, with a few hardy American 
pioneers. Opposite Louisville the veterans of George Rogers 
Clark’s campaigns were taking up their bounty lands, and 
throughout the Old Northwest were scattered trading posts. 
Any plan of government must bring this diverse population 
under American control, and also it must attract the needed im- 
migrants from the Atlantic states. Equally important were 
measures to protect settlers in the Old Northwest from the In- 
dians, who weleomed the British trader but instinctively fought 
the oncoming wave of American settlers. 

In drawing up a scheme of government for the Old Northwest, 
Congress was obliged to formulate at the same time a national 
policy of colonial administration. Over the settlements in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, the institutions of Virginia and North 
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Carolina had been extended, but the Old Northwest was a na. 
tional domain, and there new precedents must be set up. As 
working material Congress had the stock of laws and institutions 
inherited from the mother country, but in the British colonia] 
scheme a fatal defect had appeared in the failure to provide for 
complete autonomy. The inevitable result, the continued depen. 
dence of the colonies upon the mother country, had been the 
basic cause of the Revolution. Already, west of the Appalachians 
there were signs that history might repeat itself, for the Spanish 
rulers of Louisiana were plotting to separate the western settlers 
from the Seaboard, and it is evident that to hold the westem 
lands, including the Old Northwest, it was necessary to assure 
the inhabitants complete political equality with those of the 
states east of the mountains. This situation the Ordinance of 
1787 met with singular wisdom. Following English precedents, 
it guaranteed settlers on the national domain all the personal 
rights they had enjoyed in their old homes. Avoiding the chief 
mistake of the English imperialists, it introduced a new principle 
of colonial rule, that when certain definite requirements had been 
fulfilled, these new settlements would be organized as states on 
a basis of equality with the older ones. This provision for state- 
hood was a measure of far-reaching consequence, for it assured 
loyalty to the Union on the part of the population beyond the 
Appalachians, and established a precedent of utmost importance 
in the march of American population across the continent. Still 
another clause of the ordinance, by abolishing slavery through- 
out the Northwest Territory, attracted emigrants from the more 
populous New England and Middle States, and established in 
the Old Northwest the northern industrial system of free labor, 
small farms, and a varied agriculture, rather than the southern 
system of slave labor, large plantations, a single crop, and 
aristocracy. 

The success of the new ordinance depended in large measure 
upon the wisdom which the governor and the judges, upon whom 
at first the chief responsibility rested, would display in laying 
the foundations of orderly government in the Old Northwest. 
The personal fitness of the men appointed to these offices must 
therefore be reckoned with. Governor St. Clair, a Scotchman o! 
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breeding, well educated, and distinguished, was eminently 
adapted to fill his office. Having settled in the Ligonier Valley 
on the Pennsylvania frontier in 1764, he had held numerous local 
offices, and was well acquainted with the problems of a pioneer 
community. With an enviable Revolutionary record, he was ac- 
customed to command, and a rather imperious temper was a 
ereat aid in dealing with the inevitable disorders of a population 
set down in the midst of the wilderness. An extensive knowledge 
of French, too, proved a great aid in adjusting the affairs of the 
Illinois country and Vincennes.’ His two colleagues, Judge Sam- 
uel Holden Parsons and Judge James Mitchell Varnum, were 
New England men, like himself Revolutionary veterans, both of 
them lawyers of experience, balanced in their judgment, and 
both, as directors of the Ohio Company, keenly interested in the 
success of the ordinance.’ The fourth important personage in the 
new colonial government, Winthrop Sargent, the secretary, was 
likewise a Revolutionary veteran, New Engiand born and reared, 
and also a charter member of the Ohio Company.* With four 
men in charge who were so eminently qualified, and who usually 
worked harmoniously, there was every justification for the ex- 
pectation that the organization of government in the Old North- 
west would be successfully carried out. 

On July 9, 1788, Governor St. Clair arrived at Marietta, then 
a pioneer post which had been settled for scarcely three months. 
Six days later he formally inaugurated the government of the 
Northwest Territory, in a speech that bespoke the codperation 
of the inhabitants and called especial attention to the weighty 
tasks that confronted him.* Orderly government must be estab- 


1W. H. Smith (ed.), The St. Clair Papers: The Life and Public Services of Arthur 
St. Clair (Cincinnati, 1882), I, 1-247. 

* Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography (New York, 1900), VI, 261; F. 
G. Drake, Dictionary of American Biography (Boston, 1872), 938; C. S. Hall, Life 
and Letters of Samuel Holden Parsons (Binghampton, N. Y., 1905); A. B. Hulbert 
(ed.), The Records of the Original Proceedings of the Ohio Company (Marietta, 
1917), I and Il, passim (see especially Index, II for S. H. Parsons and J. M. Var- 
num); E. O, Randall and D. J. Ryan, History of Ohio (New York, 1912), V, 88-89. 

*Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography, V, 397-98; Hulbert, op. cit., 
I and I, passim (Index, II for Winthrop Sargent). 

* Address of Governor St. Clair to the People of Marietta, July 15, 1788, Records 
of the Exeeutive Department of the Northwest Territory, 1788-1795, pp. 2-8. The 
original manuscript, transcribed from the Executive Minutes of the Old Northwest 
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lished over the Old Northwest, and a legal framework must be 
provided that would meet the expanding needs of the many set. 
lers who were expected to people the wilderness. As the first step 
in this important program, St. Clair organized the region east of 
the line of the Scioto, Tuscarawas, and Cuyahoga rivers, as 
Washington County.’ Next, in conjunction with the judges he 
proceeded to draw up a code of laws, although he held that gen. 
erally the English common law, as it had already been estab. 
lished in the states, should rule in the Old Northwest.*® But there 
were special local conditions to be provided for, and for this pur- 
pose the ordinance had authorized the adoption of laws in force 
in the states. This last limitation could not be carried out lit- 
erally, since few if any books were available in the wilderness, 
and the Governor reluctantly consented to laws that met 
territorial needs, but were adopted in principle rather than in 
letter from those of the states. Between July 13 and December 
21, 1788, he had the judges draw up in Marietta a code suited to 
the needs of a primitive community, and patterned chiefly after 
New England and Pennsylvania precedents.’ 

The outstanding feature of the new code was its practical 
nature. To insure protection a militia law required the enroll- 
ment of all males sixteen years of age and upward. Each man 
must provide his own equipment of ‘‘a musket and bayonet or 
rifle, cartridge box and pouch’’ and other accessories, and just 
as in early New England, each Sunday the militia should assem- 
ble armed at the places of public worship.* In the organization 
of courts, St. Clair profited by his own experience on the Penn- 
sylvania frontier, and required in each county four sessions an- 
nually of the Court of Quarter Sessions to hear lesser criminal 
cases, and of the Court of Common Pleas for civil cases. To in- 
Territory, is in the library of the Department of State in Washington. References in 
this paper are to a certified transcript in the Ohio State Library in Columbus, 4 
manuscript that was extensively used by W. H. Smith in his St. Clair Papers, al 


though he has condensed or else omitted altogether many important documents. 

5 Proclamation of Governor St. Clair, July 27, 1788, Executive Records, North- 
west Territory, 38-40. 

6 Governor St. Clair to the Territorial Judges, Aug. 7, 1788, ibid., 24-38. 

7 Laws Passed in the Territory of the United States Northwest of the River Ohio 
(Philadelphia, 1792), I, 3-35. 

8 Ibid., I, 3-6. 
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sure the quick action so necessary in a frontier community, 
where settlements were widely scattered, a single justice was 
empowered to hear petty cases. A probate court in each county 
rounded out the local legal structure. For officers, a sheriff, a 
coroner, and the clerks of the different courts, in addition to the 
judges and the justices of the peace, were considered a sufficient 
force for the backwoods county. As a supreme court, the judges 
of the Territory were authorized to hold annually four sessions 
of the general court, in such places as they deemed, ‘‘for the gen- 
eral good.’’ ® 

The law prescribing crimes and punishments was especially 
adapted to local conditions, and was drawn up with Puritanical 
severity.” Although murder, and especially treason, incurred 
the death penalty, the more usual punishments prescribed were 
flogging, fine, and exposure in the stocks. The crime of treason 
was carefully defined to meet British and Spanish intrigues, and 
included any correspondence to betray the Territory. Such 
crimes as robbery, arson, and burglary were punished by a 
flogging of not over thirty-nine stripes, and imprisonment. An 
attempt to prevent lynch law was made in a clause that forbade 
unauthorized assemblies and riots, especially where their object 
was to commit an unlawful act, ‘‘with violence’’ against an in- 
dividual or the community. Assault and battery, too, were severe- 
ly punished, and there was a biblical sense of justice in the re- 
quirement that a thief should make full restitution. Other penal- 
ties showed a Puritanical intention to regulate everyday life. 
Children and servants who did not obey their parents or masters 
might be committed to jail, until ‘‘they shall humble themselves 
to the said parent’s or master’s satisfaction,’’ and to strik® a 
parent or a master, was a crime punished by not over ten stripes. 
Drunkenness was fined, ten dimes for the first offense, and if the 
fine was not paid, the offender should be confined in the stocks 
for an hour, although a sensible limitation required that such 
crimes be reported, ‘‘within two days next after the offense shall 
have been committed.’? All officers and heads of families were 


x Ibid., I, 7-16; H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century 
(New York, 1904), a5, chap. xii. 


‘0 Laws of the Northwest Territory, I, 17-28. 
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strictly enj oined, “by their example and precept’’ to end the prac- 
tice of swearing, or ‘‘idle, vain and obscene conversation.”’ Syp. 
day was set apart as a day of rest ‘‘from common labors and 
pursuits, all servile labours, works of necessity and charity 
excepted.’’ 

These fundamental laws also included a measure that per- 
mitted marriage at fourteen for females and at seventeen for 
males, but required the banns to be published three successive 
times within fifteen days before the marriage."* The entire code, 
with a number of additions,’* was the legal basis for administer. 
ing justice in the Old Northwest down to the adoption of Max. 
well’s Code in 1795."* As Congress, with one exception, neither 
approved nor disapproved these early laws, their legal status 
was questionable,* but they provided for the needs of a pioneer 
people, and established local institutions that effectually met the 
demands of a rapidly expanding population. 

With the laws drawn up, the appointment of the necessary 
officials for Washington County, the first county organized in 
the Old Northwest, became an important matter, especially as 
suitable appointees were scarce. Often one man received several 
commissions, as in the case of Joseph Gilman, afterwards a 
judge of the Territory, who was at the same time justice of the 
peace, judge of the Court of Common Pleas, and judge of the 
Probate Court in Washington County.** Efficient officers of the 
militia were especially hard to find, and repeatedly the Governor 
called attention to the necessity of obeying the militia law, in 
view of the constant danger from Indian attacks.** In spite of 

11 Ibid., I, 28-30. 

12 These additional laws included the following: laws passed at Vincennes, August, 
1790, and at Cincinnati, November, 1790 and June-July, 1791, ibid., 38-68; laws 
passed at Cincinnati, August, 1792, ibid. (Philadelphia, 1794), II. 

18 Maxwell’s Code, the series of acts passed by the Governor and judges at Cin- 
cinnati, May 29-August 25, 1795, included laws that were copied outright from the 
Pennsylvania Code, with a few from the Massachusetts and Virginia codes. This code 
repealed or else superseded many of the earlier laws which had been adopted in spirit, 
but not in letter, from those of the states, but it also left a considerable number of 
these acts supposedly still in force, ibid. (Cincinnati, 1796), III. 

14 Annals of Congress, Third Congress, 1793-1795, pp. 830, 1227; Laws of the 
Northwest Territory, III, 179. 

15 Minutes, December 16 and 18, 1789, Executive Records, Northwest Territory, 7°. 


16 Military Orders and Commissions, Aug. 2, 1788, and Dee. 23, 1789, ibid., 40- 
45, 76. 
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such annoying details, orderly government was established at 
Marietta with remarkable ease, and the little settlement pros- 
pered. In true New England fashion Governor St. Clair set apart 
Thursday, December 25, 1788, as a ‘‘day of solemn thanksgiving 
and praise’? when the people were to ‘‘unite in humble supplica- 
tions to Almighty God, that he would be graciously pleased to 
prosper this infant settlement and the whole Territory in their 
husbandry, trade and manufactures, and . . . mature and bring 
to perfection all seminaries of learning, and the promotion and 
enlargement of piety and true religion amongst all the nations 
of the Earth.’’ ** ; 

During the year 1789 no steps were taken to organize the 
Northwest Territory outside of Washington County. The Gov- 
ernor, busy with important Indian negotiations, was frequently 
absent, and as there was only one judge in the Territory after 
the death of Judge Varnum in January, 1789, no legislation was 
possible. Meantime, settlements sprang up between the Miami 
and the Little Miami rivers, and the need for orderly govern- 
ment there and to the westward was urgent, On January 2, 1790, 
St. Clair arrived at Losantiville, the chief settlement in the 
Miami country. Changing this rather fanciful name to Cincin- 
nati, he also established Hamilton County lying between the two 
Miamis, and soon to extend to the Scioto. The appointment of the 
necessary civil and military authorities for Hamilton County 
completed the work of organizing the Miami country.** 

The next task undertaken by St. Clair, the organization of the 
region west of the Miami, presented many problems. The settlers 
in this region were mostly French in origin, and many of them 
lent a willing ear to the British and Spanish agents who were 
plotting against the shadowy control of the United States. By 
January 5, 1790, St. Clair was at the Rapids of the Ohio (Louis- 
ville) where he commissioned William Clark justice of the peace 

‘7 Proclamation by Governor St. Clair, Dee. 17, 1788, ibid., 66-67. 

‘8 For the Proceedings of the Governor in Cincinnati, see ibid., 98-101. Compare 
with Beverley W. Bond Jr. (ed.), ‘‘Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve,’’ Hist. and 
Phil. Soe. of Ohio Quarterly, XVII, Nos. 1 and 2, p. 17 (note 16). Two years later, 
when settlers began to come into the Virginia bounty lands, the Scioto River was 
made the eastern boundary of Hamilton County, which then extended from the Scioto 


to the Miami. Proclamation by Winthrop Sargent, Feb. 7, 1792, Executive Records, 
Northwest Territory, 442-44, 
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and commander of the militia at Clarksville.” On his journey 
from the Rapids to Kaskaskia he was forcibly reminded of the 
difficulties in administering the government of small settlements 
that were separated by great stretches of wilderness. For gey. 
eral days he waited at the Rapids for provisions, and soon after 
he started, his vessel was frozen up for fifteen days. Later it was 


badly damaged when the treacherous Mississippi current cast it 
against a sunken tree. 


The settlements in Illinois, St. Clair found, were in a really 
desperate situation. The population had suffered greatly by the 
successive changes in régime, from the French to the British in 
1763, and from the British to the Americans in 1778, while the 
claims of Virginia only added to the general confusion. Local 
government had degenerated into a mere farce, and land titles 
were in an almost hopeless tangle. Economically, too, the situa- 
tion was gloomy. Successive military expeditions had used sup. 
plies for which the people had received no compensation, the In- 
dian trade had dwindled away, and floods and crop failures 
had completed the long list of misfortunes. Disheartened, many 
French habitants had crossed the Mississippi to Spanish ter- 
ritory, settling especially at St. Louis. If this movement were 


not stopped, there was danger that the Illinois country would be 
depopulated.” 


With characteristic energy St. Clair set to work to smooth out 
the confusion in the Illinois settlements. First he created St. 
Clair County, stretching along the eastern bank of the Missis- 
sippi north of the Ohio. But so great were the distances between 
the settlements, and so hazardous the dangers of travel, he de- 
cided upon the rather novel expedient of dividing the county 
into three districts, in each of which sessions of the various local 
courts were to be held.” In like fashion he recognized local de- 
mands by appointing to county offices such unmistakably French 

19 Minutes, Jan. 8, 1790, ibid., 102. 

20 St. Clair’s Report of his proceedings in the Illinois Country, enclosed with the 
accompanying documents in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, Feb. 11, 1791, Executive 
Records, Northwest Territory, 275-378. For a description of local conditions, see 


C. W. Alvord, The Illinois Country, 1673-1818 (Springfield, 1920), chap. xvii. 


21 Proclamation by Governor St. Clair, April 27, 1790, Executive Records, North- 
west Territory, 111-14. 
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settlers as Barthélemi Tardiveau and Jean Baptiste Barbau, 
at the same time naming Nicholas Piggott among the official 
representatives of the American settlers who had ventured to 
this far off region.** Even more important as a concession to 
local prejudice was a ruling that the clause of the ordinance 
which prohibited slavery was not retroactive. By this decision 
St. Clair did away with one of the chief causes for the migration 
to Spanish teritorry, for the French settlers had feared that 
under American rule they would lose all their slaves.” 


The most difficult problem that confronted St. Clair in the 
Illinois settlements was the making of an equitable adjustment 
of land titles. Under the resolutions of Congress he called upon 
all persons who had settled there prior to 1783 to produce proof 
of their claims and to receive confirmation of their titles, to- 
vether with the donation tracts of 400 acres to which they were 
entitled.** He also appointed surveyors to carry out these terms. 
The land problem however was not to be so easily settled. Most 
of the Illinois settlers were illiterate, and as many of them did 
not understand English, public notices were not very effective. 
Where landholders did present their claims, they invariably pro- 
tested against the payment of the fees of survey, and one memo- 
rial pointedly suggested that if the American government 
wanted to know what lands were vacant, it should itself pay all 
costs.** Moreover, positive proof of claims was difficult to secure, 
since the French method of conveyance merely required an ac- 
knowledgment before a notary public. No public records had been 
kept, and no plots of land grants had been made out. 

The land problem was complicated, also, by numerous ques- 
tionable grants, especially those which had been issued before 
1783 under color of authority from Virginia. Such was the case 
of twenty-two Americans, heads of families, who represented 
that coming to Kaskaskia since 1783, they had taken up land in 

2 Commissions, April 29, 1790, ibid., 117-18. 

28 St. Clair’s Report, Feb. 11, 1791, ibid., 298-99. 

** Proclamation by Governor St. Clair, March 7, 1790, ibid., 102. This proclamation 
was based upon the resolution passed by Congress, June 20, 1788. P. J. Treat, The 
National Land System, 1785-1820 (New York, 1910), 202-203. 


*® Memorial to St. Clair from Inhabitants of Kaskaskia, Prairie du Rocher, and 
Cahokia, June 9, 1790, Executive Records, Northwest Territory, 326-30. 
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good faith, and now, after enduring great hardships, found they 
were likely to lose ‘all their improvements. To this and many 
similar pleas St. Clair listened with great care.** Some of the 
claims advanced, however, were obviously without a just basis, 
as that of the ‘‘seminary at Quebec’’ for four leagues of land, 
‘‘in a square figure’’ which would have included all of the get. 
tlement at Cahokia and the vicinity. After a careful investi. 
gation St. Clair summarily rejected this claim, which would have 
‘*subjected the inhabitants’’ to a ‘‘foreign jurisdiction,” with 
arbitrary power to raise rents. Other claims that were better 
founded, St. Clair referred to Congress.”’ Finally, after careful 
sifting of evidence, the Secretary, Winthrop Sargent, drew up a 
list of claims to be confirmed, including claimants, a number of 
whom were Americans, who had taken up land after 1783 and 
had made actual improvements.** 

To cope with the lawless conditions prevalent in the Illinois 
country, St. Clair was obliged to issue several arbitrary proc- 
lamations. Strictly forbidding the sale of intoxicants to Indians, 
he required licenses to be taken out by all retailers of liquor, inn- 
keepers, and tavern owners.” To enforce this and other regula- 
tions, he required prisons to be built at Kaskaskia and Cahokia.’ 
Serious trouble had arisen, especially among the Indians, from 
the intrigues of the British and Spanish agents and St. Clair 
ordered that all strangers in Cahokia should report promptly 
to the commandant of the post.** Also, to put an end to much 
annoyance from the Spanish side of the Mississippi, he forbade 
foreigners either to cut wood or to hunt in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory.** These arbitrary proclamations aroused much criticism, 
but they were necessary, as quick action was needed, and in the 
absence of the territorial judges, legislation was impossible. 

With the local Spanish authorities across the Mississippi, St. 

26 St. Clair’s Report, Feb. 11, 1791, ibid., 276-82. 

27 Proclamation by Governor St. Clair, April 22, 1790, and St. Clair’s Report, Feb. 
11, 1791, ibid., 103-10, 286-87. 

28 Lists of Claimants to Lands in Illinois, drawn up by Winthrop Sargent, 179, 
ibid., 163-96, 312-83. 

29 Proclamation by Governor St. Clair, June 6, 1790, ibid., 122-23. 

30 Minutes, June 6, 1790, ibid., 124. 


31 Proclamation by Governor St. Clair, April 25, 1790, ibid., 110. 
32 Proclamation by Governor St. Clair, June 10, 1790, ibid., 127-28. 
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(lair earried on a considerable correspondence, taking up nu- 
merous petty incidents of border intercourse. On both sides these 
communications were courteous and fair. Yet there was unmis- 
takable evidence that the Spanish were determined to stop all 
Ameriean trade on the east bank of the Mississippi below the 
Ohio. Governor Miré of Louisiana, too, was offering very con- 
siderable inducements to the people of Illinois, to migrate to 
Spanish territory,** Nor did St. Clair altogether ignore com- 
mercial possibilities. Most of the lucrative fur trade from the 
Missouri Valley and the west bank of the Mississippi, he discov- 
ered, found its way across the Illinois country to Canada. By 
establishing strong American posts at Prairie du Chien, at 
Peoria, and on the east bank of the Mississippi below the mouth 
of the Illinois, he believed it would be possible to stop this illicit 
trading across American territory, and to divert the furs to the 
Ohio and then on to Philadelphia.* 


On June 11, 1790, Governor St. Clair left the Illinois country 
after a stay of three strenuous months, in which he had organized 
the local government, had established the basis of an orderly 
land system, and had compelled the Spanish authorities across 
the Mississippi to recognize American jurisdiction over the east 
bank. In earrying on this work he found the general ignorance of 
the English language a great drawback, and was himself com- 
pelled to translate all public documents into French.* 

Vincennes was now the only important settlement remaining 
unorganized in the Northwest Territory. But Indian relations 
were threatening, and St. Clair hastened up the Ohio, leaving to 
the Secretary, Winthrop Sargent, the task of establishing or- 

°3 See especially: representation of Joseph St. Marie, July 22, 1790; correspon- 
lence between St. Clair and Spanish officers, 1790; proclamation by Estevan Miré, 


Governor of West Florida, Sept. 2, 1789, Executive Records, Northwest Territory, 


78-87, 358-68, 

**St. Clair’s Report, Feb. 11, 1791, ibid., 293-301. As a practical measure in con- 
trolling the fur trade to Canada, St. Clair instructed Captain Jean Baptiste Mayet, 
commandant of the small American post at Peoria, that no one should be permitted 
to trade with the Indians without a license, and that every traveler must show a pass- 
port. After this order was issued, a number of merchants applied for passports. In- 
structions to Captain Jean Baptiste Mayet, June 1, 1790, and St. Clair’s Report, 
Executive Reeords, Northwest Territory, 124-26, 300-301. 

** St. Clair’s Report, Feb. 11, 1791, ibid., 308-309. 
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derly government at Vincennes. Sargent followed closely thy 
policies that had been established by St. Clair in the Illinois ge. 
tlements, for conditions there were closely parallel to those at 
Vincennes. Altogether, there were at Vincennes about 300 fam. 
ilies, most of them French, with a few halfbreeds and a sprink. 
ling of Americans the greater part of them poor and shiftless. 
Indeed, when St. Clair was on his way to Kaskaskia he had found 
it necessary to supply the people of Vincennes with corn from 
the public stores in order to prevent actual starvation." Like 
the people of the Illinois country, many of the disheartened jp. 
habitants of Vincennes had migrated to Spanish territory, and 
there was danger that more would follow. 

As a first step toward orderly government Sargent organized 
Knox County, to extend from the Miami River to the easter 
boundary of St. Clair County, and thus to complete the basic 
civil organization of the Northwest Territory.** The four cou- 
ties, Washington, Hamilton, Knox, and St. Clair, strung along 
the Ohio River for its entire length, emphasized the fragmentary 
nature of settlement and made possible further subdivision as 
population increased. 

Turning his attention next to the land problem, Sargent called 
upon all landholders to prove their claims. Very soon a situation 
arose strikingly like the land tangle in the Illinois country. Many 
persons failed to present their claims, often there was little avail- 
able proof, and universally there was a protest against the fee 
for surveys. Again Sargent went through a mass of evidence, 
and again he found deserving claims that he referred to Con- 
gress. For instance, the citizens of Vincennes petitioned for the 
confirmation of the 2,400 acres of ‘‘good’’ and 3,000 acres of 
‘‘sunken”’ lands that comprised their village commons. For thir- 
ty years these lands had been fenced in, according to the local 
custom, to keep the horses and cattle out of the wheat fields, but 
there was no written authority to prove the claim. Finally, after 
a careful sifting of the evidence with respect to land titles, Sar- 


36 For an interesting sketch of Vincennes and its inhabitants, see John Cleves 
Symmes to Robert Morris, June 22, 1790, Beverley W. Bond Jr. (ed), The Correspow 
dence of John Cleves Symmes (New York, 1926), 287-92. 

37 St. Clair’s Report, Feb. 11, 1791, Executive Records, Northwest Territory, 306. 

88 Minutes, June 20 and 22, 1790, ibid., 133-34. 
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cent drew up a list of 121 men and 22 women, heads of families, 
whose claims were to be allowed.” 

Imitating St. Clair’s policy in Illinois, Sargent issued arbi- 
trary proclamations to meet pressing needs at Vincennes. Es- 
pecially stringent were orders that required members of the 
militia to be ready constantly for service, and forbade any one 
of them from leaving the village for twenty-four hours without 
first reporting to the commanding officers. Also, Sargent re- 
issued the proclamations that required reports of all strangers 
and prohibited hunting by foreigners.“ This rather high-handed 
method of governing naturally aroused the two territorial 
judges, John Cleves Symmes and George Turner, who came to 
Vincennes to aid Sargent. But the Secretary, imperious and a 
typical Puritan, stiff and meticulous, had little in common‘with 
Judge Symmes, a native of New Jersey, with some legal training, 
careless in business and rather quarrelsome.* Of the other judge, 
George Turner, little is known, except that he, too, was difficult 
to get along with.*? With such lack of sympathy between the Sec- 
retary, Who was acting as governor, andthe judges, harmony 
was impossible. At the same time the judges showed little ap- 
preciation of local needs, and it seems probable that Sargent’s 
rather arbitrary policy was the only possible one. 

Despite many quibbles over unnecessary measures, Sargent 
finally wrung from the judges their consent to at least three laws 
that were particularly adapted to local needs.** The first forbade 


** For various documents relating to Sargent’s adjustment of the land problem 
in Vincennes, see Executive Records, Northwest Territory, 88-97, 139-40, 152-53. A 
list of the destinations of fifteen heads of families who had left Vincennes, is illus- 
trative of the constantly shifting population of the western country. Two had gone 
to New Orleans, three to ‘‘Spanish settlements,’’ five to ‘‘the Illinois,’’ one to Ken- 
tucky, and four were merely ‘‘absent.’’? Warrants of Survey from Winthrop Sargent, 
July 18, 1790, ibid., 201-203. 

*° Proclamations by Winthrop Sargent, June 27, 28, 29, 1790, ibid., 134-37. 

“C. H. Winfield, ‘‘Life and Public Services of John Cleves Symmes,’’ New 
Jersey Historical Society Proceedings, Second Series, V; Bond, Symmes Correspon- 
dence, 1-24. 

*Ibid., 119 (note 141); Francis Samuel Drake, Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy (Boston, 1872), 927. 

: ** Winthrop Sargent to Judge J. C. Symmes and George Turner, July 13 and 25, 
1790, Exeeutive Records, Northwest Territory, 140-45, 153-54. For the three laws 


passed at Vincennes, July 19-Aug. 4, 1790, see Laws of the Northwest Territory, I, 
34-42, 
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the sale of intoxicants to Indians, and prohibited trade with them 
without a license. Another act prohibited sales of liquor to tho 
soldiers stationed at Vincennes, and strictly enjoined any private 
citizen from receiving by purchase or gift from the troops any 
‘‘public arms, ammunition, clothing or accoutrements.” The 
third law strictly forbade gambling in any form. Play for stakes 

1 ‘‘billiards, faro, E. O., hazard and other gaming tables” 
was prohibited, and all gambling debts were declared void. The 
same law placed heavy penalties upon indiscriminate firing of 
arms around settlements, especially at night. If it became ab. 
solutely necessary to shoot, the act declared, the gun must be 
pointed away from the settlement. 

Aside from his disagreements with the judges, Sargent carried 
on the work of organizing a government at Vincennes without 
friction, and in most effective fashion. When he left, after a two 
months’ stay, the citizens of the little community expressed their 
appreciation of the care he had given to their needs and especial- 
ly to the difficult land situation. The manner in which he had 
organized the local government had met with popular approval, 
and his entire conduct had won for him the ‘‘personal respect’’ 
and ‘‘full approbation’’ of the people of Vincennes.“ His rela- 
tions, too, with the commandant of the post, Major Hamtramck, 
had been exceedingly cordial, and the two men had codperated in 
excellent fashion.* 

Sargent’s work at Vincennes completed the framework of 
orderly government in all the settlements in the Northwest Ter- 
ritory that were then under American control. Aided by Judge 
Parsons and Judge Varnum, St. Clair and Sargent had set up 
a system of local government that was admirably adapted to 
pioneer conditions, one that was capable of expansion as popula- 
tion increased, and of modification to meet new conditions. Trav- 
eling in the midst of the winter and enduring many hardships, 
they had immensely strengthened American control over the 
French settlements at Vincennes and in the Illinois country. 
With tact and care they had gone far toward putting an end to 


44 Address from the Citizens of Vincennes to Winthrop Sargent, and his reply, 
July 23, 1790, Executive Records, Northwest Territory, 159-62, 


45 Winthrop Sargent to Major John Francis Hamtramck, July 16, 1790, ibid, 
147-51. 
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the confusion that reigned in this region, and in doing so they 
had met in effective fashion Spanish and British intrigue. More- 
over, the basis of an orderly government which they had estab- 
lished would attract into the Territory the settlers who were so 
greatly needed, and would thus strengthen American control. 
Finally, by safely piloting the Ordinance of 1787 through its 
most critical stage they had proved that the first American ex- 
periment in colonial government was a practical working doc- 
ument. Henceforth would come the far easier task of building 
upon the foundations that had been so securely and so con- 
scientiously laid. 
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Harry INNES AND THE SPANISH INTRIGUE: 1794-1795 
Epitep By ArtHUR Preston WHITAKER 


The two letters reproduced herewith are published because of 
the light they throw upon the connection of Harry Innes with 
the Spanish intrigue in the years 1794 and 1795. It is a matter 
of some consequence to know whether Innes, who was judge of 
the United States District Court for Kentucky, was concerned 
in that phase of the intrigue, for the knowledge will enable us 
to estimate more accurately the degree of discontent in Ken- 
tucky at the time. If he had no part in it, then the revival of the 
intrigue in 1794 was simply an effort on the part of James 
Wilkinson and his henchman, Benjamin Sebastian, to get money 
out of the gullible Spanish officials of Louisiana. If he did have 
a part in it, the intrigue must be taken more seriously by histor- 
ians, for Innes was not of the same stripe as either the venal 
Wilkinson or the shifty Sebastian. He possessed real ability and 
enjoyed the confidence of his countrymen, and, if we except his 
relations with Spain, he seems to have been a man of unques- 
tioned integrity. Whether or not he was one of the ‘‘Spanish con- 
spirators’’ of 1787-1789 the present writer cannot say;* but the 
important point is that, even supposing that he was implicated 
in that earlier phase of the intrigue, he had not committed him- 
self irrevocably, as had Wilkinson and Sebastian, by furnishing 
the Spaniards or anyone else with documentary proof of his 
complicity. Consequently when the intrigue was renewed in 
1794, no one had it in his power to compel Innes to join in it by 


1 For the present purpose we do not need to enter into a detailed consideration 
of the evidence on this point. It is enough to say that there is no document signed 
by Innes or any other incontrovertible evidence to prove his guilty connection with 
Spain in the years 1787-89. The weightiest evidence against him is contained in the 
letters of James Wilkinson, which, it need hardly be said, the historian must control by 
other sources. For a comprehensive study of the Spanish intrigue in the period 179+ 
97, the reader is referred to an article that Professor Isaac J. Cox has in preparation. 
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threatening to expose his former misdeeds.’ He had never been 
pensioned, he could not be blackmailed, and he was a free agent, 
at liberty to take part in the intrigue or to stand aloof from it as 
he saw fit. If, under these circumstances, it can be shown that he 
did enter into intrigue with the Spaniards, we shall have con- 
vincing proof of the existence of deep discontent with the Union 
in Kentucky; for it is inconceivable that a man of Innes’ pru- 
dence would have risked his high standing in the community by 
entering voluntarily into a criminal correspondence with Spain 
unless he had been confident that public opinion in Kentucky 
would ultimately approve his conduct. 

An ingenious attempt has recently been made by Mr. Temple 
Bodley to prove that Innes was never implicated in the Spanish 
conspiracy and that, on the contrary, his conduct towards the 
Spaniards was governed by the most enlightened patriotism.* 
Without entering into a critical examination of the whole case, 
we shall confine our attention for the most part to one point, but 
that one point is crucial. That is to say, Mr. Bodley’s argument 
covers in considerable detail the earliest phase of the intrigue 
and also a part (i.e., 1795-97) of the second phase, but it gives 
little or no attention to the year 1794, which, as it happens, was 
the year when Innes wrote the only letters that prove conclu- 
sively his complicity in it. 

The first of these letters, which is given in full below, was writ- 
ten by Innes on February 14, 1794, and was addressed to Manuel 
Gayoso de Lemos, the Spanish governor of Natchez. Innes took 
as his text the navigation of the Mississippi River, which, he 
said, ‘‘is now become absolutely essential to the happiness of 
the Inhabitants west of the Alleganey Mountains,’’ and which 
they were determined to have, although they would use violence 
only as a last resort. Then comes the significant part of the letter. 


?On June 28, 1792, Gayoso wrote Carondelet that he had received letters from 
Harry Innes dated May 20 and 29 of that year, but that they related solely to Innes’ 
own business ventures. Archivo General de Indias, Seville, Papeles de Cuba, legajo 41, 
despatch No. 5 reservada. (Referred to hereafter as A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba.) 

*Temple Bodley, Reprints of Littell’s Political Transactions . . . (Louisville, 
1926), Introduction, passim, especially page exv: ‘‘He [Mr. Bodley] finds no suffi- 
cient evidence to prove any treasonable dealings with the Spaniards, except on the 
part of .. . Wilkinson and Sebastian’’; and pages Ixxxix and xe. The reader should 
remember that Mr. Bodley, who has made some valuable contributions to the history 


of the West, did not have access to the Spanish archives. 
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Governor Carondelet of Louisiana, said Innes, was reported to 
have spoken of granting the Kentuckians ‘‘certain Priviledges 
on certain Conditions’’; but the Kentuckians could not ‘‘be long 
amused with hints of this kind.’’ Spain must make definite pro. 
posals, and if they proved satisfactory they would ‘‘no doubt be 
supported by every influential character in this State.’’ If Gayoso 
wished to carry on a correspondence, a cipher should be em. 
ployed and great cireumspection observed, lest ‘‘any intercepted 
Letter might be improperly turned to my prejudice.”’ 

In view of Innes’ injunction to secrecy, it would seem fair to 
interpret this cautiously worded letter as an invitation to Gayoso 
to open a correspondence with the Kentuckians for the purpose 
of concluding a separate agreement between those people and 
Spain in regard to the navigation of the Mississippi. That was 
the interpretation that Gayoso gave to the letter, and he also 
made the equally fair inference that such an agreement would 
entail the secession of Kentucky from the Union. So much im- 
portance did he attach to the letter that he transmitted it to 
Carondelet with a lengthy commentary and with the urgent re- 
quest that he himself should be sent to Philadelphia, where he 
could take advantage of this unique opportunity and gather 
together all the threads of the Spanish intrigue in the United 
States.* Carondelet also regarded Innes’ letter as proof of the 
strength of secessionist sentiment in Kentucky and forwarded it 
at once to the court.° 

On July 27, 1794,° Gayoso replied to Innes’ letter of February 
14, and proposed that Kentucky should first establish its inde- 
pendence and then negotiate with Spain, for in that case the 
federal government could not object to the negotiation. The west- 
ern people could count on liberal treatment, Gayoso assured him, 
and continued, in the evident belief that Kentucky would become 


4A. G.I, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2354, No. 45 reservada, Gayoso to Carondelet, May 
23, 1794, enclosing a translation of Innes’ letter of February 14. 

5 Archivo Histérico Nacional (Madrid), Seccién de Estado, leg. 3899, No. 36 
reservada, Carondelet to Aleudia, New Orleans, June 3, 1794, enclosing a translation 
of Innes’ letter of February 14. (Referred to hereafter as A. H. N., See. de Est.) For 
the policy of the Spanish court at this juncture, see A. P. Whitaker, The Spanish- 
American Frontier (Boston, 1927), 197-200. 

6 This is the date on the copy in A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2371, endorsed ‘‘¢s 
copia / Gayoso.’’ A duplicate of this letter, dated Aug. 23, 1794, was also sent to 
Innes, and it was the duplicate that he received and answered in December, 1794. 
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a part of the Spanish empire: ‘‘As for freedom, never was a 
people more free in the world than the Spanish subjects, nor 
more generous and hospitable to strangers than we are.’’ A year, 
he was certain, would suffice for the completion of the whole 
affair, for Congress could not stop the Kentuckians if they acted 
resolutely. 

Spanish freedom did not lure Harry Innes, nor was he pleased 
with the suggestion that Kentucky should first cut loose from 
the Union and then come to terms with Spain. On December 11, 
1794, he replied to Gayoso: ‘‘Your ideas are so different from 
mine upon the subject, that I have communicated them only to 
one friend, who coincides with me in opinion. The hints came 
first from your quarter, viz the Baron, which induced us to write 
you in the manner I did, therefore to induce us to take up the 
subject with spirit, it is necessary for your government to 
speak decidedly — what benefits are we to derive from the meas- 
ure? No change can ever be expected unless real ¢ stubstantial 
advantages are to be acquired thereby, & before an attempt is 
made pointed & unequivocal assurances of Indemnity to those 
characters who may be active in bringing about so important an 
object. These are Conditions Precedent.’’ Again Innes insisted 
upon secrecy and the use of a cipher, for, said he, only the dupli- 
cate, not the original, of Gayoso’s letter of July 27 had reached 
him, and he could not endure to have such letters ‘‘tossing to and 
fro,’’* 

It is on these two letters to Gayoso of February 14 and Decem- 
ber 11, 1794, that the case against Innes must rest, for they are 
the only unequivocal proof that we have of his complicity in the 
intrigue. After his December letter his correspondence with Gay- 
oso lapsed, and his interest in the affair seems to have waned 
in 1795 and to have vanished in 1796 with the publication of the 
Treaty of San Lorenzo, which destroyed the chief basis of the 


* The original of Innes’ letter of Dec. 11, 1794, and a copy of it certified by Gayoso 
are in ibid. A letter from Michel Lacassagne to Tomas Portell, dated Louisville, Jan. 
*, 1795 (ibid., leg. 211) shows that Gayoso’s letter of July 27, 1794, was sent by the 
Sovernor to Portell, Spanish commandant of New Madrid, was forwarded by Portell 
to Lacassagne, a merchant in Louisville who was connected with Wilkinson and was 
on the fringe of the Spanish conspiracy, and was then forwarded by a messenger to 
Innes — and lost on the way. How it was lost or what became of it does not appear. 
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intrigue by giving the people of the United States the free nayj. 
gation of the Mississippi River. 

It is quite easy to understand why Innes wrote Gayoso as he 
did in 1794. Discontent with the federal government had reached 
the boiling point in Kentucky because of its failure to obtain the 
free navigation of the Mississippi from Spain in the five years 
that had elapsed since Washington’s inauguration, and because 
of the refusal of the administration to join France in the war 
against Spain and England, both of whom were harassing the 
frontiersmen. There was also the ever-present frontier dissatis- 
faction with the federal conduct of Indian affairs; and in 1794 
resentment against the whiskey tax was almost as bitter in Ken- 
tucky as in western Pennsylvania.* As Washington himself real- 
ized, the whole western frontier was in a dangerous state of un- 
rest throughout this troubled year,’ and Andrew Jackson, who 
was not predisposed in favor of rebellion by any affection for 
the Spaniards, wrote that unless Congress managed western 
affairs more competently the people of that region would have 
to abandon their homes or ‘‘seek a protection from some other 
source than the present.’’*® Innes was of the same opinion as 
Jackson, except that he thought the time had already come for 
the western people to look elsewhere for protection, and he knew . 
where to look—or so he thought, until the Spanish officials 
proved themselves unable to give the specific guarantees that he 
demanded as ‘‘conditions precedent’’ to any irrevocable act on 
the part of the Kentuckians. 

What plan Innes had in mind, if indeed he had got as far as 
elaborating a plan, remains a matter of conjecture ; but it is rea- 
sonably certain that whatever project he had in mind was not con- 
ceived in the interests of the Union. It would be idle to attempt, 
in the face of his letters to Gayoso, to prove Innes a patriot in 
the ordinary sense of the word. He may have written these let- 
ters as a loyal Kentuckian, but he certainly did not write them 
as a loyal American. Besides the contents of the letters them- 
selves, the best proof of this assertion is that in his testimony, 


8 Bodley, op. cit., xxix, citing the Innes Papers. 

9 Whitaker, op. cit., 187, 189. 

10 J, S. Bassett (ed), Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (Washington, 1926), I, 
12-13, Jackson to John McKee, May 16, 1794. 
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civen in 1806 and purporting to be a comprehensive statement of 
his connection with the Spaniards, he made no reference what- 
ever to these letters to Gayoso.* No one then suspected their 
existence, it seems, and Innes prudently kept silent in regard to 
them, for the most ingenious construction could not explain them 
away. 

Not only was he engaged in a criminal correspondence with 
Spain in 1794, but he was also, at that time, one of the Spanish 
conspirators, in the sense that he was acting in accord with other 
persons.’ Among these were Wilkinson and Sebastian, and per- 
haps one or two others who were not in direct correspondence 
with Spain, were privy to the affair. His codperation with Wil- 
kinson was imperfect, it is true, partly because of the latter’s ab- 
sence from Kentucky and partly because of their mutual jeal- 
ousy. There is, indeed, some reason to believe that Innes opened 
his correspondence with Gayoso in February, 1794, in the hope 
that he might supplant the General as the chief of the Spanish 
party in Kentucky, for at that juncture conditions seemed more 
favorable to western independence than at any time since 1788, 
and yet Wilkinson’s absence with the United States army in- 


capacited him from taking the lead. Innes’ reasons for beginning 
the correspondence must rest on conjecture; but of one fact we 
have incontrovertible documentary evidence, namely, that he did 
write two highly improper letters to the Spanish governor of 
Natchez in 1794, and that these letters were not conceived in a 
spirit of loyalty to the Union. 

Conjecture must also be our chief reliance in explaining why 


11 Bodley, op. cit., cii-eviii. 

12In the letter to Gayoso of Feb. 14, 1794, Innes mentioned having received a 
letter from General Wilkinson dated January 27 of that year; and his reference in 
the same letter to Carondelet’s proposals shows that he was in communication with 
someone else in regard to Spain. His letter of Dec. 11, 1794, to Gayoso contains the 
significant passage to the effect that Carondelet’s hints ‘‘induced us to write you in 
the manner I did [i.e., the letter of February 14], therefore to induce us to take up 
the subject with spirit ... ’’ ete. Italies inserted. In the same letter, Innes said 
he had communicated the contents of Gayoso’s letter of July 27 to ‘‘only’’ one friend, 
since it offered so much less than he had expected; and towards the end of the letter 
he made a significant reference to the ‘‘cabinet,’’ by which, as the context shows, he 
meant the inner circle of Spanish conspirators in Kentucky. Finally, the fact of his 
connection with Sebastian is well known; the nature of the connection can be safely 
inferred from the tone of his letters of Feb. 14 and Dee. 11, 1794, to Gayoso. What- 
ever Innes was planning, he was not planning it alone. 
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the Judge lost interest in the intrigue even before the Treaty 
of San Lorenzo was published, but the following conjectures have 
at least the merit of perfect plausibility. Since the orders of the 
Spanish court did not permit Gayoso and Carondelet to enter 
into any agreement with the Kentuckians prior to their separa. 
tion from the United States, it was impossible for the Spanish 
officials to comply with the ‘‘conditions precedent’’ laid down by 
Innes and to give the explicit assurances that he demanded. It 
also may be that the visit of his brother, James Innes, to Ken- 
tucky at the end of 1794'* had something to do with the subsid- 
ence of his interest in the intrigue. James Innes, the attorney 
general of Virginia, had been sent by President Washington to 
convince Governor Shelby and the Kentuckians that the federal 
government was doing all in its power to obtain the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi River, and it may be that either the in- 
formation he brought with regard to Pinckney’s Spanish mis- 
sion or his personal influence induced brother Harry to cease his 
correspondence with the Spaniards for the time being. At any 
rate, it will be noticed that the Judge’s second and last incrim- 
inating letter to Gayoso was dated December 11, 1794, and that 
his brother arrived at the Kentucky capital on Christmas day 
just two weeks later.** 

Judge Innes’ appetite for intrigue was further diminished as 
he began to realise how imminent was the risk of exposure. In- 
stead of writing him in cipher, as he had urged, Gayoso wrote 
him in the plainest of English; and, to make matters worse, the 
duplicate of Gayoso’s letter of July, 1794, was delivered in 
November by a garrulous messenger who told everyone on the 
road that he had a letter from the Spanish governor for Judge 
Innes.** The original of that letter was never delivered. On top 
of this harrowing experience came in December another mishap 


13 Whitaker, op. cit., 189. The correspondence between James Innes and Governor 
Shelby was published in the Kentucky Gazette, a copy of which was sent to Carondelet 
by Wilkinson in a letter dated April 9, 1795. Carondelet enclosed a translation of the 
correspondence in his letter to Aleudia dated July 1, 1795, A. H. N., See. de Est., 
leg. 3899, No. 54 reservada. 

14 Statement made by Harry Innes in 1806, Bodley, op. cit., ciii. On Jan 2, 1795, 
Michel Lacassagne wrote Tomas Portell from Louisville that ‘‘a Mr. Innes, brother 
of Harry Innes’’ had just arrived at Frankfort, A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 21). 

15 Letter of Lacassagne cited in note 7; ibid., same to same, Nov. 29, 1794. Both 
letters are in French. 
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that nearly frightened the Judge out of his wits. As Henry Owen, 
one of Wilkinson’s messengers, was proceeding up the Ohio with 
acargo of Spanish gold for the General, he was murdered by the 
crew that had been sent with him from New Madrid. Three of 
the murderers were caught and, by a curious turn of fate, 
brought before Judge Innes himself. This created a most delicate 
situation, for he could not release them, and yet their trial might 
lead to a thorough airing of the whole intrigue and a revelation 
of his part in it. So he held that their case did not come within 
his jurisdiction and sent them to his fellow-conspirator, General 
Wilkinson, for return to Louisiana where Spanish procedure 
would make it certain that no improper revelations reached the 
public.* Then, it seems, Innes gave a sigh of relief and washed 
his hands of the affair. 

It is true that Innes, as he himself admitted in 1806, was one 
of the signers of the credential given Sebastian, under date of 
Nov. 19, 1795, for an interview with Gayoso at New Madrid, and 
that this letter contains a reference to ‘‘the opportunity which 
now oceurs of attaching the inhabitants of the Western country 
to His Catholic Majesty and his subjects, by voluntarily doing 
them an act of justice [i.e., by granting them the free navigation 
of the Mississippi River], which they no longer hope to be able 
to obtain by the aid of their own government.’’*’ This letter, 
however, was not of the same guilty character as Innes’ letters 
of 1794 to Gayoso, as will appear by comparing it with Caronde- 
let’s overture to which it was a reply. Carondelet had asked them 
to send agents ‘‘fully empowered’’ to treat with Gayoso, and 
they replied that this was impossible. They did not give Sebas- 
tian ‘‘full powers,’’ as one writer has it.’* On the contrary, they 
very explicitly limited his powers to the giving and receiving of 

16 Ibid., leg. 2374, Wilkinson to Carondelet, dated at Fort Washington on the Ohio, 
Jan, 12, 1795, deciphered copy in English. Wilkinson said that he had forwarded the 
three prisoners to New Madrid on Dee. 29, 1794, and complained that he had not heard 
a word of ‘‘the other three miscreants or of the cash.’’ T. M. Green, The Spanish Con- 
spiracy (Cincinnati, 1891), 327-28, citing Humphrey Marshall’s History of Kentucky 
(Frankfort. 1824). 

1" Bodley, op. cit., Ixxx-lxxxiii and note 105. A Spanish translation of this letter 
was sent by Carondelet to the Captain General, Luis de las Casas, in despatch No. 


154 reservada, dated Jan. 30, 1796, A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 1447. Cf. note 20. 
188. F. Bemis, Pinckney’s Treaty (Baltimore, 1926), 345. 
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information in regard to commerce on the Mississippi, and they 
incorporated in their letter a very definite threat of violence to 
Louisiana if the Kentuckians were not shortly given the freedom 
of the Mississippi River. 

There is other evidence as well to support the case for Innes 
at this juncture. The letter that Carondelet wrote on July 16, 
1795, is not the one printed by Mr. Bodley * and accepted by 
other writers, for that letter, which was addressed to Sebastian, 
was fabricated in 1796 while Sebastian was in New Orleans, and 
was then antedated and given him to use in his defense when he 
returned to Kentucky.*® The letter that Carondelet did write on 
July 16, 1795, was addressed to Wilkinson, was written in cipher, 
and was much more urgent and incriminating than the later 
fabrication. The text of the genuine letter is given below. From 
this situation two facts emerge in Innes’ favor. The first is, that 
when Sebastian communicated the contents of Carondelet’s letter 
to Innes, and through him to George Nicholas, those gentlemen 
were assured that the letter was addressed to Sebastian.” That 
is to say, at this stage of the game Innes was not in the confidence 
of the arch-conspirators. The second fact is that the genuine 


19 Bodley, op. cit., Ixxx. 

20On Feb. 22, 1796, Sebastian, who was then in New Orleans, wrote Carondelet 
asking him for such a letter, which, he said, ‘‘wou’d effect the most complete justif- 
cation of my conduct.’’ The fabrication was necessary, he said, because of ‘‘the 
delicate situation in which I stand, as a public officer in Kentucky,’’ and the prob- 
ability of a public investigation of his actions upon his return to Kentucky; and 
because the letter of Nov. 19, 1795, that he, Nicholas, Innes, and Murray had signed, 
purported to be a reply to such a letter from Carondelet to Sebastian. The letter 
of November 19, he continued, was written by himself with a view to publication in 
case of necessity, and since that necessity appeared to be at hand, he must also have 
for publication the fictitious letter of July 16 from Carondelet. It was undoubtedly 
in response to this request that the letter of July 16 that appears in Street’s Report, 
Green, op. cit., 344-45, and Bodley, op. cit., was written. 

21 A, G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 211, Wilkinson to Gayoso, Fort Washington, Nov. 
4, 1795, copy in English, certified by Gayoso as a decoded copy of the original cipher 
letter. In this letter, Wilkinson wrote: ‘‘The more effectually to conceal my agency & 
to mask my intervention in this transaction, it has been agreed after deliberate dis- 
cussion, between Sebastian & myself, that the Baron’s letter to me of the 16 July 
should be addressed to himself [i.e., to Sebastian] & in that form be submitted to our 
friends of Spain in Kentucky... .’’ Another copy of this letter is in ibid., leg. 2474 
On the same day Wilkinson wrote Carondelet on the same subject, repeating the 
acknowledgment, already made in a letter of October 25, of the receipt of Caron- 
delet’s letters dated July 1 and 16. Wilkinson’s letters, in the form of deciphered 
copies in English, are in ibid., leg. 2374. 
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letter to Wilkinson held out more definite promises to the Ken- 
tuckians than did the fabricated letter to Sebastian; and from 
this fact it results that Innes and Nicholas resisted a greater 
temptation than historians have hitherto realized.” 

In conclusion, the evidence shows that Innes was guilty of 
highly improper correspondence with Governor Gayoso of 
Natchez in 1794, and that he probably entered into it with trea- 
sonable intent. For reasons that remain conjectural, he washed 
his hands of the conspiracy about the beginning of 1795. When 
he and Nicholas, together with Murray and Sebastian, replied 
to Carondelet’s proposals of July 16, 1795, they were not in the 
confidence of Wilkinson and Sebastian and they discouraged the 
Baron’s attempt to stir up rebellion in Kentucky, although they 
still hoped to obtain the free navigation of the Mississippi 
River from the Spaniards by persuasion and intimidation. 


Harry INNES TO GOovERNOR Gayoso 7° 
Kentucky February 14th 1794 


Sir, 

When one stranger writes to another ** it is usual to make some apology 
upon the idea of intrusion; this I think ever unnecessary, when the 
subject affects the person addressed in a private manner as an individual, 
or the Government of which he may be an Officer. Impressed with this 
sentiment I have taken up the pen to make some observations to you sir 
on the subject of the Navigation of the Mississippi River, which is now 
become absolutely essential to the happiness of the Inhabitants west of 
the Alleganey Mountains. 


From your situation I cannot doubt your want of knowledge respecting 


*2 It should be remembered that when Carondelet’s proposals were laid before them, 
the outcome of Pinckney’s negotiation with Godoy was still unknown in Kentucky. 

*3A. G. L, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 178. This letter is written on a single sheet of 
paper, which is folded once, making four pages. The text of the letter covers pages 1 
and 2, the postscript is on page 3, and the address on page 4. On page 4 is also an 
endorsement in Gayoso’s handwriting: ‘‘Judge of the Federal Court,’’ meaning 
Innes. On pages 1 and 4 is the endorsement ‘‘No. 1°’’; ie., a translation of this 
letter was sent as enclosure No. 1 in Carondelet’s despatch No. 36 reservada to 
Aleudia. 

** At first sight this phrase is rather puzzling in view of Gayoso’s statement, made 
in June, 1792, that he had just received two letters from Innes (cf. note 2 ante). 
The explanation may be that Innes, who was writing the letter of February, 1794, on 
behalf of others as well as himself, as he stated in his letter of December, 1794, to 


Gayoso, did not wish the others to know that he had had any previous correspondence 
With the Spaniard. 
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our increasing wealth & population; it can therefore be no matter of 
surprise to find, that the people of Kentucky are becoming extremely 
anxious to obtain from the Court of Spain some priviledges by w™ “Sted 
may export their surplus commodities by way of the Mississippi. | am 
confident it is a measure which can be arranged in such a manner as ty 
please the Western people & at the same time secure to your Nation 
reciprocal advantages. 

To give you some idea of the prevailing sentiments on this subject, | 
have inclosed you an Address to the Western people of the United States 
& a Remonstrance to Congress, both of which meet with general appro. 
bation in this State, & altho there is an expression in the remonstrance 
which indicates offensive measures, yet I can assure you sir it is con. 
sidered by the thinking people of Kentucky to be the last effort, & only 
to be resorted to if every other application to obtain that which we con- 
ceive to be our just right proves ineffectual. 

I have been informed that Baron Carondelett in a confidential con- 
versation with a Gentleman ** of this State declared that the Court of 
Spain was disposed to grant to the inhabitants of the United States re- 
siding on the waters of the Mississippi certain Priviledges on certain 
Conditions; they cannot be long amused with hints of this kind, & if 
your Court hath any serious intentions of making propositions on that 
subject to the people of Kentucky, this is the critical moment to come 
forward with her proposals, which if liberal & such as may promote the 
mutual interest of both Nations will no doubt be supported by every 
influential character in this State. 

As you are no stranger to my holding an important and Lucrative 
office under the American Government it is necessary that great cir- 
cumspection should be used in case you incline to correspond with me, 
least any intercepted Letter might be improperly turned ** to my preju- 

25 The ‘‘Gentleman’’ referred to was probably Michel Lacassagne of Louisville, 
who visited New Orleans in 1793 with a warm letter of recommendation from Wilkin- 
son, whose pension he was to collect. Lacassagne made a very favorable impression 
on Carondelet, who employed him as one of Spain’s agents in Kentucky and recom- 
mended him to the court for a pension of $2,000, which, however, was apparently 
never granted. In December, 1793, Lacassagne was back in Kentucky, and on Jan. 
20, 1794, he wrote Carondelet about various matters, among them a conversation that 
he had had with Benjamin Sebastian about the intrigue. It was probably through 
Sebastian that Innes learned of the ‘‘confidential conversation’’ mentioned in this 
letter to Gayoso. A. G. I., Pap. de Cuba, leg. 126, Lacassagne to Carondelet, Louisville, 
Jan. 20, 1794, in French, partly in cipher; ibid., leg. 2354, No. 109 reservada, 
Carondelet to Casas, April 7, 1794; ibid., leg. 2374, Wilkinson to Carondelet, Fort 


Jefferson, Feb. 26, [1794], original in cipher and deciphered copy in English. Cf. 
Bassett, op. cit., I, 197-98. 


26 In the original, ‘‘used’’ was first written, then lined out and ‘‘turned’”’ inserted 
in its place. 
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dice; a Cypher would guard against the mischeif, therefore I take the 
liberty to recommend a Letter to be forwarded by one conveyance & 
the Cypher by another. 

You have no doubt had various reports respecting an intended expedi- 
tion to Louisiana under the command of Genl. Clark, from present ap- 
pearances it will die away, as it is not supported by influence or Money, 
& is a measure which meets the disapprobation of every good & thinking 
man in our Government. 

By a Letter from Genl. Wilkinson of the 27th Ulto. I had the pleasure 
of being informed of his good health. I flatter myself he is in the fair 
road to preferment & Honor. 

With very great respect I am sir 
Your mo. ob. servt. 
Mr. Gayoso [Signed] Harry INNEs 
Postseript ] 
March 16th 1794 

Inclosed are some periodical publications which appear’d in the Ken- 
tucky Gazette of January 4th, Feby. 8th & 15th—they will shew you 
the discontent relative to the Navigation of the Mississippi. 

[Signed] H. Innes 
(Addressed ] Don Manuel Gayoso de Lemos Natchez 


GOVERNOR CARONDELET TO JAMES WILKINSON, NEW ORLEANS, 
JuLty 16, 1795.*7 


My letter of the first instant was already signed when I received orders 
from his Majesty ** Very satisfactory to the Western States: since his 
Majesty being very desirous of giving them a commerce reciprocaly ad- 
vantageous to both parties has authorised me to treat privately with 
the Agents chosen, & sent by the State of Kentucky to New Madrid on 
that purpose. Consequently I send to Colonel Gayoso the necessary 
instructions, & sufficient powers to agree privately with the aforesaid 


7A. G. I, Pap. de Cuba, leg. 2374, draft, in the handwriting of Armesto, 
Carondelet’s secretary. Cipher numbers inserted between the lines. The present copy 
is made from a photostatie copy in author’s possession. Wilkinson reveived the dupli- 
cate of this letter on Oct. 2, 1795, and the original about ten days later, ibid., Wil- 
kinson to Carondelet, Oct. 25, 1795, copy in English. 

*8 A draft of the order in question, dated Aranjuez, March 28, 1795, is in A. H. N., 
Sec. de Est., leg. 3899. In fact, the order did not authorize Carondelet to precipitate 
4 revolution in Kentucky. He was instructed, as in previous orders, to continue the 
intrigue for defensive purposes alone and to. do nothing that might interfere with 


the pending negotiation between Spain and the United States. Whitaker, op. cit., 
197-200, 
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Agents upon every point and object of this momentous plan,”* which 
immediately will be put in execution upon the subject of the Navigation 
of the Misisipi, although the contracting parties should judge proper 
to conceal it from the public for a little while, in order that Kentucky 
should be able of enjoing the advantages of the Negotiation. 

Upon these principles, & according your proposal of the 20th June 
1794,*° I directed Gov" Gayoso to go to New Madrid & under some ap. 
parent pretence expect the arrival of the two before mentioned agents, 
who must come authenticaly empowered by the State of Kentucky to 
treat with us seeretely, & to sign ultimately the agreement of Commerce 
by which all our difficultys shall be setled, & as I said after the agreement 
signed will have his plein, & full execution concerning the navigation 
of the Misisipi; but should you find it more proper, or convenient to 
come down & treat with me I have not the least objection & rather | 
think that it is of the greatest convenienci provided it could be in a short 
period. 

To make the business more easy, according the proposition you made 
in the same letter you will offer a pension, which can be extend* to 
2,000 dollars to I.*! 8.*? Nicholas & the famous Brakenridge whose talents 
& writtings in my opinion Will be very useful to bind the minds of the 
western People in favour of our Plan: should it meet the desired effect 
you must not entertain the least doubt of the advantages they will derive, 


of the supplys, & support from a Power whose liberality, candour and 
good faith are generaly known, & G. W.** can aspire to the same dignity 
in the western States that P. W.** has in the eastern. 

I am yours — 
New Orleans. 16 July 1795 
General James Wilkinson *° 


29 That is, the separation of Kentucky from the Union. That project had regularly 
been referred to as ‘‘the plan’’ in all the Spanish correspondence with Wilkinson 
since 1787. 

80 On June 20, 1794, Wilkinson wrote Carondelet in regard to the collapse of G. RB. 
Clark’s expedition and the prosecution of the Spanish intrigue in Kentucky. Caron- 
delet enclosed a Spanish translation of the letter in his despatch to Aleudia of Aug. 
18, 1794, A. H. N., See. de Est., leg. 3899, No. 43 reservada. For the court’s reply, 
see note 2. 

31 Harry Innes. 

82 Benjamin Sebastian. 

83 General Wilkinson. 

84 President Washington. 

85 The last three lines, from ‘‘I am yours’’ to ‘‘Wilkinson’’ are undeciphered in 
the draft from which the present copy was made. 





THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


By Arruur H. Hirscu 


Des Moines was a gracious host to the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association at its twenty-first annual meeting, April 26 
to 28, 1928; the weather man was kind in providing fair skies 
and bracing weather throughout; and the program, strikingly 
free from gaps, was declared by many to be one of the best in 
the history of the Association. The program committee merits 
high praise for its skill in providing a series of scholarly contri- 
butions of superior quality, organized along related lines and 
presenting as a whole a definite purpose. The committee in 
charge of the local arrangements, representing the Historical, 
Memorial, and Art Department of the State of Iowa, Drake 
University, and the Convention Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Des Moines, deserves special commendation. 
All who were in attendance will gratefully remember the agree- 
able conditions. The formal sessions were held at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, whose spacious rooms and lobbies were a source of 
genuine satisfaction. The program provided ample diversion, 
while promptness and good management were noticeable fea- 
tures of all of the sessions, which were well attended. 

The first session of the opening day, Thursday forenoon, 
April 26, was devoted to the general topic, ‘‘State Historical 
Work.’’ President Joseph Schafer presided. In the first paper, 
“The Ethies Involved in the Handling of Private Papers,’’ 
Edgar R. Harlan, Curator of the Historical, Memorial, and Art 
Department of Iowa, discussed some of the principal difficulties 
encountered by officers of art collections and archives in ad- 
ministering private papers, art productions, ete., held in trust 
or bequeathed under special arrangements, and the delicate situ- 
ations from which archivists and curators are called upon to ex- 
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tricate themselves. Mr. Harlan suggested several wholesome 
remedies for such difficulties. 

In the second paper of the opening session, on ‘‘State His. 
torical Agencies and the Public,’’ Professor Theodore C. Blegen, 
of the Minnesota Historical Society and the University of Min. 
nesota, reviewed the current practices employed by state his. 
torical agencies in carrying history to the people, suggested 
some of the objectives back of efforts in this field, and made the 
following recommendations: (1) that the state historical agencies 
of the country should prepare codperatively a guide to historical 
investigation for beginners; (2) that local historical societies 
should be encouraged to draw up inventories or finding lists of 
their manuscript materials, copies of which might be filed with 
other local societies and with the respective state societies; and 
that state societies similarly should prepare lists of their man- 
uscripts not merely for the benefit of local historical workers but 
also in the interest of scholars in other states; (3) that in the 
field of the teaching of state history it might be desirable to pre- 
pare outlines or syllabi with special attention to the correlation 
of state and national history, for the teacher’s difficulty is ord:- 
narily twofold: where to get state history materials, and how to 
correlate state history with the subject matter of a general 
course in American history; and (4) that plans should be devel- 
oped for codperation between American local history interests 
and those of various European countries, for example, in the col- 
lection of letters and diaries sent from pioneers in localities of 
the Middle West to friends and relatives in England, Germany, 
Norway, Switzerland, and other countries of the Old World. The 
speaker stressed the importance of an exchange of ideas and of 
codperation among those interested in forwarding the cause ot 
history, of local historical societies among themselves and with 
state, regional, and national organizations in international his- 
torical projects, especially in the search for and collection of 
source materials. A general discussion of the subjects treated by 
the speakers followed the reading of the papers. 

The Thursday noon luncheon conference, held in con junction 
with the Des Moines Rotary Club was devoted to the George 
Rogers Clark anniversary. The choice of the speaker, Dean 
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James Alton James of Northwestern University, was partic- 
ularly apt in view of his recent volume on George Rogers Clark. 
His special theme was ‘‘George Rogers Clark and French Ex- 
pansion in Louisiana.’’ Though Dean James suffered from lack 
of time to do justice to his subject, he set forth clearly the main 
issues of this interesting theme, bringing out the idea that the 
men of the West were primarily concerned about two things, a 
determination to secure the free navigation of the Mississippi 
River which had been closed to their commerce by Spain since 
the year 1784, and the desire to possess Louisiana and the 
Floridas. Dean James declared that the period from the inau- 
guration of the new government until Louisiana was brought 
under the control of the United States was a critical one from 
the joint of view of the ultimate development of the new nation. 
French leaders gazed longingly upon lands which had once be- 
longed to France and sought to break the death-grip of Spain 
upon them. Their thought recurred to the imperialistic policy 
of French statesmen who, at the close of the American Revolu- 
tion, strove to delimit the United States by the boundary of the 
Alleghenies. Great Britain, also, had not forgotten the sacrifice 
of an empire by her representatives in the treaty of 1783. A keen 
French observer in 1785 foresaw that the United States, grateful 
to France but fearful of allowing her to gain too much power, 
hating England and irritated by the trade restrictions she placed 
upon them, anxious to play a leading part in the world but ham- 
pered ‘‘by the mediocrity of their means to do so,’’ was a nation 
which would never be satisfied with the free navigation of the 
Mississippi, but in time would demand possession of New Or- 
leans. Such were the thoughts that lingered in the mind of George 
Rogers Clark when he proposed, under the flag of France, to 
lead an expedition against the Spanish possessions. He was then 
scarcely forty years of age, proud, ambitious, with prospects 
blighted, and dependent upon the generosity of his family. There 
was left to him, as he thought, only a life of obscurity. Dean 
James threw new light upon the relations between France and 
the United States during the administration of John Adams, 
growing out of the X. Y. Z. affair. He showed that the chief ob- 
jective of France in this period was to regain Louisiana. Great 
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Britain and the United States were being drawn into an alliance 
that was obnoxious to large numbers of the Republican party and 
especially to the men of the West. Drastic legislation under the 
name of the Alien and the Sedition Act followed. Clark was 
forced to leave the country and found refuge in St. Louis. Ey. 
idence is abundant, declared Dean James, that the detractors of 
France were won by English gold and that there was grave 
danger to American liberty in an Anglo-American alliance. 
Thursday afternoon was devoted to ‘‘The Early West.” 
Professor Louis B. Schmidt of Iowa State College presided. 
Professor William T. Morgan of Indiana University discussed 
‘‘The British Fear of Encirclement, 1670-1740.’’ Drawing his 
material mainly from the abundant printed sources, many of 
which are in French, and from the Dominion Archives in Ottawa, 
Doctor Morgan showed that on account of the brilliance of the 
historians of French North America, the leading French figures 
in the exploration and settlement of the Mississippi Valley have 
been overemphasized at the expense of the English pioneers of 
the same area who have had no Parkman to sing their praises; 
that the English fear of encirclement was continuous throughout 
the period, that the English ministry, the Board of Trade, and the 
more important colonial administrators were not at all clearly 
alive to their peril and were taking far more precautions to pre- 
vent it than has usually been suspected. As early as the middle of 
the seventeenth century pioneers and traders from Virginia were 
trying to find a way across the mountains, and by 1664 some had 
probably succeeded. These facts, Professor Morgan brought out, 
have not been so much overlooked as understressed. Traders 
were frequently men of little or no culture, one of the most ad- 
venturesome of them all, Gabriel Arthur, being entirely illiterate. 
Doctor Louise Phelps Kellogg, widely known among students 
who have worked in the library of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, presented the second paper under the title ‘‘ Robert 
Rogers and Jonathan Carver.’’ Doctor Kellogg brought out that 
the findings of Professor Edward Bourne, discrediting the trav- 
els of Jonathan Carver, had come to be disproved by later in- 
vestigators and that Carver’s reputation had to a large extent 
been rehabilitated. She urged that the problem of the purpose 
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and objective of Carver’s journey could not be solved except 
through a study of the career of Robert Rogers, major of the 
well-known rangers of the French and Indian War, since he was 
the first English officer to visit the West. Her paper dealt largely 
with such important items as his visit to England to obtain aid 
for an expedition, his appointment as commandant at Mackinac, 
ete. Rogers, being unable to send the necessary supplies, the ex- 
pedition went no farther than Grand Portage on Lake Superior. 
Carver’s manuscript journals in the British Museum differ ma- 
terially from the printed volume of his travels, and reveal his 
contact with Rogers and the vast extent of the latter’s plans. 

What to many of his audience was a new phase of Benjamin 
Franklin’s varied activities, was presented by Professor Earle 
D. Ross of Iowa State College. Professor Ross depicted Frank- 
lin as an outstanding leader in the improvement of agricultural 
production and in the betterment of the political and social status 
of the agricultural class in the eighteenth century. Considering 
the stage of agricultural development of the time of Franklin, 
his contribution to agricultural science is impressive. He antici- 
pated something of the work of the experiment station, of the 
consular work for agriculture, and of the agricultural educator. 
Important as Franklin’s work was for the advancement of the 
science of agriculture, of far greater importance were his efforts 
to improve the economic and social status of the agricultural 
population, his contribution to agriculture as a manner of life. 
This is the phase with which the paper was primarily concerned. 
Franklin regarded the small independent farmer as the basis of 
the social and political security of the colonies and of the new 
nation, and his reform writings and projects were directed large- 
ly to the maintenance of the superior position of the American 
farmer over that of the European peasant. His zeal for thrift, 
conservation, and selective immigration, his opposition to the 
special Pennsylvania proprietors, and his early and enduring 
interest in trans-Allegheny settlement and colonization were all 
directed by his fundamental aim. 


‘The Intrigues of Doctor James O’Fallon,’’ the Irish adven- 


turer, concerning themselves largely with the West in the period 
following the American Revolution, were described by Professor 
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John C. Parish of the University of California at Los Angeles, 
Doctor O’Fallon, general agent for the South Carolina Yazoo 
Company had laid plans to establish a colony at the juncture of 
the Yazoo and Mississippi rivers. He accordingly repaired to 
Kentucky, plotted with James Wilkinson for the separation of 
the West from the Union, and corresponded with the Spanish 
Governor of Louisiana with the hope of forming an alliance of 
his colony with Spain. Breaking with Wilkinson and failing to 
make satisfactory arrangements with Spain, he organized a force 
to attack the Spanish settlements and later was an important 
figure in the Genét-George Rogers Clark enterprise. All his 
projects failed, but his ill-starred fortunes form an essential 
part in the diplomatic struggle for the Mississippi Valley. 

The final contribution of the afternoon and a fitting climax to 
this interesting session was a paper on ‘‘New Light on the 
Treaty of San Lorenzo’’ by Professor Arthur P. Whitaker of 
Vanderbilt University. Professor Whitaker concerned himself 
chiefly with an explanation of the diplomatic surrender of Spain 
to the United States at San Lorenzo, October 27, 1795. In the 
light of information drawn from the French, British, Spanish, 
and American archives, he examined the various explanations of 
the event as offered by historians, showing that Great Britain 
did not interfere in the negotiations between Pinckney and 
Godoy and that the intervention of France, while unfriendly to 
the United States, was ineffectual. Particular attention was 
given to the story that Godoy’s surrender was powerfully influ- 
enced by his ignorance of the terms of Jay’s Treaty. The speaker 
held that, on the contrary, Godoy was in possession of the text 
of the treaty a full month before he signed with Pinckney at San 
Lorenzo, pointing out that the surrender was not complete and 
that the terms were not entirely satisfactory to the United States. 
In conclusion, he quoted an unpublished letter from Godoy to 
the French government, written just after the conclusion of the 
treaty, in which the Spanish minister opened the way to French 
interference in the affairs of the Mississippi Valley. 

The subscription dinner of Thursday evening, in the ballroom 
of the Hotel Fort Des Moines, was a bountiful meal and well 
attended. The formal portion of the program was presided over 
by the Honorable James B. Weaver who welcomed the Associa- 
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tion to Des Moines and to Iowa and then introduced Doctor 
Joseph Schafer, President of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association. Doctor Schafer’s presidential address was a sum- 
mary of the life of that rugged German-American, Carl Schurz, 
whom the Yankees used to call ‘‘the tremendous Dutchman.’’ 
Readers of the Review who may desire amplification of Doctor 
Schafer’s paper will do well to read his forthcoming volume on 
(Carl Schurz or his address as it appears in the June number of 
the Wisconsin Magazme of History. Doctor Schafer traced the 
career of Schurz from his participation in the revolutionary 
movements of Europe of 1848-49, through his numerous and im- 
portant activities in public life in the United States until he be- 
came a national figure here. Schurz’s part in directing the Ger- 
man vote in Wisconsin was stressed, as well as his share in the 
presidential campaign of 1860, as a result of which Lincoln 
placed Schurz first among the Republican campaigners. Doctor 
Schafer holds that many people in the United States considered 
Schurz’s work in 1860 responsible for the election of Abraham 
Lincoln. Schurz’s work in Lincoln’s behalf was one of three su- 
preme political services which he rendered. The second was his 
leadership in organizing the liberal-Republican forces which, af- 
ter fumbling their opportunity in 1872, were successful in 1876 in 
nominating Hayes and in securing a liberal, healing régime 
which put an end to reconstruction abuses and inaugurated an 
era of reform. The third was his outstanding leadership as 
United States senator and as cabinet minister in developing 
sentiment and plans for civil service reform. 

‘The Middle West’’ was the general subject of the Friday 
morning program. Professor O. B. Clark of Drake University 
presided. The first paper, ‘‘The Civil War Bonded Debt of the 
West,’”? was read by Professor William A. Russ of DePauw 
University. He showed that profound economic and social 
changes occurred in both sections of the Union after the war 
for southern independence. These changes are usually character- 
zed by such terms as capitalism, large-scale production, mo- 
nopely, agrarianism, and Mid-West discontent. Mr. Russ pointed 
out some of the consequences of the territorial and class owner- 
ship of the debt, recalling that New York City alone handled 
over seventy-four per cent of the coupon bonds. He showed that 
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sixty-three per cent of the registered debt was held in amounts 
over $50,000 and that the South, which had thirty-seven per cen; 
of the population of the country, held only three per cent of 
the registered bonds. Consequently the bonded debt, held by east. 
ern capitalists, exerted a strong influence in rendering per. 
manent the distinctions which arise between rich and poor, and 
between labor and capital. The South and West were subject to 
eastern bondholders; large investors and corporations, not the 
common people, owned most of the debt. 

‘‘Efforts of the Grange in the Middle West to Control the 
Price of Farm Machinery, 1873-1879,’’ was discussed by Profes. 
sor Arthur H. Hirsch of Ohio Weslyan University. His study was 
based entirely on the large body of original letters found in the 
McCormick Library in Chicago and on newspaper sources dur- 
ing the seventies. The study showed that the major activity of 
the Grange in the Middle West between 1873 and 1876 was price 
reduction of staple articles and that an extensive war was waged 
against the high price of farm machinery. Codperative buying be- 
came a passion. Manufacturers found it necessary to meet the sit- 
uation and to organize to defend themselves against the Grange. 
They took the position that it was competition, associated with 
such forces as supply and demand, rather than bargain buying, 
that would bring the price of farm machinery to a lower level. 
Professor Hirsch showed in conclusion that the failure of the 
Grange’s effort materially to reduce the price of farm machinery 
by 1876 was a major factor in the decline of the Grange after 
that year. Farmers, finding that the dream of price control 
pictured by the Grange officers did not come true, refused to 
pay their dues. 

Miss Iola B. Quigley of the Lincoln High School, Des Moines, 
based the findings of her paper, ‘County Revenues in Iowa, with 
Special Reference to the Influence of the Land Grants,”’ largely 
on Iowa archives and newspapers, in which her research had 
been extensive. She showed that in 1865 seven-eighths of the 
land in Iowa was still uncultivated, and that fifteen million out of 
a total of thirty-three million acres were owned by non-residents 
and held largely for speculation. Miss Quigley traced the in- 
fluence of the old and the new counties of the state upon railway 
grants, particularly in western Iowa, and brought out how, on 
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account of the sparsely settled condition of the state, the debt- 
ridden farmers were overburdened with taxes. They sought re- 
lief in the courts and the legislature. No small share of the aid 
obtained by railways, she declared, was derived from counties 
directly, and from townships and towns. Special laws were en- 
acted to permit this practice. 

The final contribution of the morning session was a paper on 
‘Political Trends in Iowa History,’’ by Professor Charles Roll 
of the Indiana State Normal School. He divided the political 
history of Iowa into three periods. The first running through the 
territorial and early statehood days, was dominated by the Demo- 
cratic party. This condition was explained by the fact that early 
Iowa was, to a large extent, a child of the South, colonized in the 
beginning by people from the South, or of southern extraction. 
The second period, from about 1855 to the end of the century, was 
one of almost uninterrupted Republican supremacy, accompanied 
by a number of third-party movements. This change was attri- 
buted to heavy immigration from the North in the early fifties. 
Since 1902, Iowa’s political history was characterized by the 
speaker as one of insurgency, progressivism, and so-called radi- 


calism, coming mainly from within the ranks of the Republican 
party. The political history, it was pointed out, centered around 
certain outstanding leaders, such as Augustus C. Dodge, James 
W. Grimes, James Harlan, William B. Allison, James B. Weav- 
er, Albert Cummins, James Wilson, Jonathan P. Dolliver, and 
others. 


At the close of the morning session adjournment was an- 
nounced for the subscription luncheon and business meeting of 
the Association. Doctor Joseph Schafer presided.’ 

The conference of the History Teachers’ Section, held after 
the business meeting, was presided over by Professor A. C. 
Krey of the University of Minnesota. The program was opened 
by Major Thomas J. Camp, U. S. Infantry (D.O.L.) with a 
paper on ‘‘The Influence of the Army in the Settlement and 
Development of the Mississippi Valley.’’ Major Camp exalted 
the work of the army in the development of the West as it car- 
ried out our national policy, contending that the army, through 


For report of the business session, see post, 263. 
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its series of outposts, shielded the frontier settlers, gave them 
federal protection, explored our new possessions, and pointed 
the way to organized government and order. At the same time 
the army held the Indian in control, protected the property and 
the rights of the white man, and forced the Indian to yield ty 
the superior claims of civilization. Thus, Major Camp declared, 
were the foundations of our national power laid and our inde. 
pendence as a nation guaranteed. 

The feature of the afternoon was Professor Frederic L, Pax. 
son’s brilliant address on ‘‘The Perils of the Historian.’’ The 
baiting of historians by anti-British groups, he declared, though 
viewed by historians with mingled feelings of amusement and 
disgust, constitutes a major peril to the historical profession. 
With characteristic vigor and clearness Doctor Paxson traced 
the sources of anti-British agitation to the reaction on non- 
British-American stock after the World War. He criticized the 
attitude of some of the patriotic societies toward American his- 
tory and frowned upon the practice of racial groups claiming 
for themselves the entire historical heritage of the country, thus 
subverting the main purpose of historical scholarship to selfish 
interests. The spirited discussion of the paper and the address 
was led by Miss Bessie L. Pierce of the University of Iowa. 
Despite the claims of Chicago’s mayor to the contrary, the teach- 
ing of history seems still to be safe in the hands of the historical 
profession. 

By way of agreeable diversion the reception on Friday even- 
ing, given by the Historical, Memorial, and Art Department of 
Iowa under the general direction of Curator Edgar R. Harlan, 
in the building of the department, was a decided success. An en- 
tertainment by Mr. Harlan’s friends of the Mesquakie tribe of 
Indians closed the formal program of the evening. 

Despite the customary number of necessary departures toward 
the close of the meetings of the Association, the Saturday mor- 
ing session on the ‘‘Last Frontier’’ was well attended. Professor 
Louis Pelzer of the University of Iowa presided. Owing to the 
regrettable absence of Professor Orin G. Libby of the North 
Dakota Historical Society, on account of illness, his paper 02 
‘“‘The Source of Trudeau’s Description of the Upper Missis- 
sippi’’ was omitted and Professor Joe R. Starr of the University 
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of Minnesota proceeded with his paper on ‘‘The Northern Over- 
land Route from Fort Abercombie to the Coast.’’ This paper 
served well, as an introduction to the study of overland trans- 
portation by a northern route before the building of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. The events which brought the northern 
route to the attention of the public were outlined, and the first 
definite attempt to establish a road on it was considered in de- 
tail. Although this attempt was in itself a failure, it should be 
considered as the beginning of a movement which finally resulted 
in the establishment of direct communication between Minnesota 
and the Pacifie Coast. In conclusion some of the other major fea- 
tures of this movement were pointed out. 

The purpose of the second paper, ‘‘Texas Cattle Drives, 1848- 
1886,’’ prepared by Professor Ralph P. Bieber of Washington 
University, was to show how Texas cattle found a market and 
what trails they used in finding it. The discussion fell into three 
periods: (1) 1848-60, when cattlemen in Texas found a limited 
market for their ever-increasing herds, (2) 1861-65, when the 
Civil War checked the cattle drive, and.(3 )1866-86, when the 
drive was reopened and Texas cattle were driven by hundreds of 
thousands annually to all parts of the West. Between 1848 and 
1860, when the number of cattle in Texas increased at a remark- 
able rate, markets were found for a part of the surplus by driv- 
ing to California, Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, and Illi- 
nois, and by driving and shipping to Louisiana. Though the 
Civil War closed most of these markets, Texas cattle found their 
way illegally to Louisiana and Kansas between 1861 and 1865. 
The heyday of the long drive was from 1866 to 1886, when great 
numbers passed over the trails to California and other points 
west and north. The drives assumed such proportions that they 
attracted the attention of the whole nation and even of foreign 
countries. 

The final paper of the morning, ‘‘Thomas Fitzpatrick and the 
First Indian Agency of the Upper Platte and Arkansas,’’ was 
read by LeRoy R. Hafen of the State Historical Society of 
Colorado. Thomas Fitzpatrick, famous as a fur man and guide 
of the far West, was the first of the Indian agents of the Upper 
Platte and Arkansas. This Indian agency was established in 
1546. The Comanche were engaged in marauding on the Santa 
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Fe trail in the summer of 1847 when the agent made his first 
official visit to the region. The Cheyenne and Arapahoe, however, 
were there and were induced to remain peaceful. In the following 
two years Fitzpatrick made approaches to the Comanche and 
Kiowa and better conditions were established. He then strove 
for a formal treaty, made trips to Washington, and ultimately 
a law was enacted providing for the plan. At the treaty grounds 
near Fort Laramie, 10,000 Indians assembled in early Septem. 
ber, 1851, and during a twelve-day council a treaty was drawn 
and territorial limits for the tribes agreed upon. Thereupon, 
Fitzpatrick was made sole commissioner on the part of the 
United States to negotiate a treaty between the Comanche and 
the Kiowa who refused to join in the treaty of 1851. This task 
was consummated in the treaty of 1853, whose provisions were 
similar to those of the agreement of 1851. 

Following this series of papers on the ‘‘Last Frontier,’’ the 
members of the Association were taken on a tour of the city of 
Des Moines by the Convention Bureau of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Automobiles were provided for the purpose and an ex- 
cursion of the city, covering its points of historical, cultural, and 
industrial interest, was made. 

The final official event of the twenty-first annual session of the 
Association was the complimentary luncheon on Saturday noon, 
when the members of the Association were the guests of Drake 
University at Drake Lounge. The University was a delightful 
host. The hospitable manner in which she weicomed her guests 
and extended the final courtesies to them will linger long in the 
memory of all who were fortunate enough to be there. 


Report OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER FOR THE YEAR 1927-28 
By Mrs. C. 8S. Patne* 


The mid-year meeting was held, as usual, in connection with 
the meeting of the American Historical Association which con- 
vened in Washington, December 28-30, 1927. For the first time 
in eleven years, the Secretary was unable to attend. The joint 
history session was held on Thursday morning, December 29, 


1 The report, as printed, has been condensed from the more detailed report which 
Mrs. Paine prepared and submitted to the business session of the Association. 
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with Dr. Joseph Schafer, president, presiding. The chairman of 
the program committee for the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association was Mr. James Malin of Kansas University, and the 
veneral subject considered was ‘‘A Revaluation of the Period 
before the Civil War.’’ Professor Lester B. Shippee of the Uni- 
verstity of Minnesota read a paper on ‘‘Public Lands and Im- 
migration’; Professor Robert R. Russel of Western State 
Teachers College in Kalamazoo, Michigan, one on ‘‘ Railroads’’; 
and Dean Chauncey S. Boucher of the University of Chicago, 
one on ‘The Slavery Problem.’’ The twenty-first year in the 
history of the Association has been one of interest and activity. 
In place of the usual annual dinner of the Association, which 
for many years has been a feature of the mid-winter meeting, 
the Association joined with the American Historical Association 
and other societies in a dinner on Thursday evening. From the 
number of protests of members attending the meeting in Wash- 
ington, the Secretary is more than ever convinced that the mid- 
year dinner of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association is 
a most important function and should be held each December. 

For the twenty-first annual meeting of the Association ap- 
pointed to be held in Des Moines, April 26-28, 1928, President 
Schafer appointed the following program committee: Professor 
John D. Hicks, University of Nebraska, chairman; Professor 
Reginald MeGrane, University of Cincinnati; Professor O. B. 
Clark, Drake University; Dr. Bruce Mahan, State Historical 
Society of Iowa; and Professor E. M. Violette, Louisiana Univer- 
sity. Professor Clark was appointed chairman, and Edgar R. 
Harlan, Curator of the Historical, Memorial and Art Depart- 
ment of Iowa, secretary of the committee on local arrangements. 
They were assisted by a large committee of citizens of Des 
Moines and by the staff of the State Historical Department of 
lowa. As nominating committee, President Schafer appointed 
Miss Margaret Norton of Springfield, Illinois, Dean C. S. 
Boucher of Chicago, and Professor James L. Sellers of Madison. 
lor the committee on codperation in historical work, Herbert A. 
Kellar, chairman, was continued. 

Subsequent to the death of Professor Clarence W. Alvord, 
father of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review and its man- 
aging editor June 1914 until 1924, Professor Solon J. Buck of 
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the University of Minnesota was appointed chairman of a coy. 
mittee on resolutions to prepare a suitable memorial expressioy 
concerning the work of Professor Alvord. Another eminep; 
member and active friend of the Association who has beer 
claimed by death during the current year is former Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge of Indianapolis. Other deaths reported since 
the last annual meeting are Edward E. Ayer, Rev. Martin §. 
Brennan, Professor Samuel B. Harding, Alfred Landon Baker, 
Frederick V. Holman, Horace Adam Rhoads, and Rev. Michael 
A. Shine. During the year, thirty-six persons cancelled their 
membership or have been dropped from the list. The present 
membership of the Association is nine hundred and thirty. 

At the annual meeting at New Orleans in the spring of 1927, 
Dr. Joseph Schafer introduced the subject of enlisting the sup- 
port of the Association for a project looking to the photographic 
survey by the United States government by aeroplanes of his- 
torical routes in the Great West. Action upon the project was 
left to the decision of the executive committee, and in conse- 
quence of its decision a petition on the subject was forwarded 
to President Coolidge and by him referred to the Secretary of 
War. The reply of the Secretary to the petition, under date of 
December 19, 1927, being deemed somewhat non-committal in 
character, Dr. Schafer again brought the subject before the 
executive committee at its meeting in Des Moines on April 26, 
1928, and a resolution offered by him was adopted: to the effect 
that the committee conduct an inquiry to ascertain what legis- 
lation may be necessary to authorize the United States War 
Department to execute the aerial photographic surveys contem- 
plated and that it exert its influence to procure the enactment by 
Congress of such legislation. At the meeting of the executive 
committee on Saturday, April 28, Dr. Schafer was appointed a 
committee of one to act in the matter. 

At the same meeting of the executive committee, it was voted 
to accept the invitation which had been received to hold the 
annual meeting in the spring of 1929 in the city of Vincennes. 
An invitation to meet in St. Louis in 1930 was presented by Miss 
Stella M. Drumm on behalf of the Convention Bureau of that 
city, and an invitation to meet in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1930 or 
1931 was informally tendered by Professor Hicks and Mrs. Paine. 
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On nomination of the Managing Editor of the Review, Profes- 
sor Oliver M. Dickerson of Colorado State Teachers College, 
Professor James A. Woodburn, and Professor Thomas Aber- 
nethy of the University of Alabama, were appointed members of 
the Editorial Board for the ensuing term of three years. 

Professor William W. Sweet of the University of Chicago 
on behalf of the Literary Section of the Society of Church His- 
tory submitted a proposal looking to some form of future co- 
jperation and joint action with the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association which shall prove mutually agreeable to the two 
societies concerned. A resolution was thereupon adopted to the 
effect that the Mississippi Valley Historical Association will 
welcome any action its officials may deem practicable to take 
looking to the promotion of such codperation. 

Professor Solon J. Buck submitted a communication to the 
executive committee propounding the desirability of creating a 
committee on policy charged with the duty of considering and 
recommending upon future work and courses of procedure of 
the Association. It was voted that the president of the Associa- 
tion appoint such a committee to report back to the executive 


committee, and Dr. Schafer appointed Mr. Buck as a committee 
of one. 


The annual business session of the Association was called to 
order Friday noon, April 27, 1928, by President Schafer. The 
annual report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and the ac- 
tion taken by the executive committee at its session the preceding 
day was reported to the Association. A recommendation by the 
executive committee for an amendment to Article IV of the 
Constitution, with the object of including the Managing Editor 
as a member ex officio of the executive committee was presented 
to the Association and adopted. The effect of the adoption is to 
make paragraph one of Article IV read as follows: ‘‘The officers 
of the Association shall be a president, and a secretary-treasurer, 
who with nine other active members, and such ex-presidents 
of the Association as retain their membership therein, and the 
managing editor, shall constitute the executive committee. Pro- 
viding that all ex-presidents who have served on the executive 
committee for six consecutive years shall from and after that 
lume no longer be ex officio members of the executive committee.”’ 
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On behalf of the committee on nominations, Miss Margaret 
Norton, chairman, reported as follows: President, Profesgo; 
Charles W. Ramsdell, University of Texas; Secretary- Treasurer, 
Mrs. Clarence S. Paine, Lincoln, N chenthe: members of the 
executive committee for three years: Profeseet Olynthus B, 
Clark, Drake University; James C. Malin, Kansas University; 
and Floyd Shoemaker, Secretary of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri, Columbia. No other nominations being presented, 
the Secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Association 
for the persons named. 

At the meeting of the Teachers’ Section following the business 
session of the Association, Miss Mary Gold of the University of 
Minnesota and Burr Phillips of the University of Wisconsin 
were elected members of the executive committee of the Teach- 
ers’ Section for three years. 

The report of the committee on resolutions expressed the 
thanks of the Association to its hosts — the Convention Bureau 
of the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, Drake University, the 
Historical, Memorial, and Art Department of Iowa, and the Des 
Moines Rotary Club — for their cordial and successful hospital- 
ity extended toward the Association, with particular mention of 
the work of Professor Clark and Curator Harlan in this connec- 
tion. Expressions of appreciation for the services and regret 
over the demise of Hon. Albert J. Beveridge, Frederick V. Hol- 
man, Samuel B. Harding, Edward E. Ayer, and Clarence W. 
Alvord were also adopted. The Memorial tribute to Professor 
Alvord prepared by Professor Paxson of the University of Wis- 
consin (printed in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XV, 153-54) was incorporated by the committee in the resolt- 
tions adopted. 

The Treasurer’s financial report for the year ending March 31, 
1928, accompanied by a formal certificate of the Wiggins-Bab- 
cock Company, Public Accountants of Lincoln, Nebraska, certify- 
ing to its correctness, was presented to the Association and by it 
accepted and placed on file. Following is the report as presented: 
Cash Balance, April 1, 1927 , ‘ : ; $2,028.66 
Receipts, April 1, 1927 to April 1, 1928: 

Library membership fees ; ; ‘ . $1,675.67 
Sustaining membership fees . : ‘ . 1,827.00 
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Life membership fees . R ‘ 
Book sales . . ° 
Guarantee for printing publications 
Dues of new members 

Miscellaneous receipts 

Interest . 


Total receipts . 


Total to be accounted for 


Disbursements: 


Publications 
Clerical salary 
Postage . ° ‘ 


Commission on book sales and new members . 


Miscellaneous printing 
Office supplies 

Travel expense 
Freight and drayage 


Total disbursements 


Balance on hand, April 1, 1928 


Overdeposited . 


Total : . ‘ e : 
Analysis of Balance 


Cash balance in checking account 
Less one outstanding check 


Cash balance in savings account 


Total Cash on hand, April 1, 1928 


$2,839.63 
780.00 
217.49 
241.58 
79.92 
35.75 
110.15 
1.24 


$1,826.31 
57.25 


$1,769.06 
714.25 


4,755.41 


$6,784.07 


4,305.76 


$2,478.31 
5.00 


$2,483.31 





$2,483.31 
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Frémont: The West’s Greatest Adventurer. By Allan Nevins. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1928. In two volumes, xii + x + 738 
pp. Illustrations and maps. $10.) 

Mr. Allan Nevins has written a new life of John C. Frémont which the 
publishers have issued in two large handsomely printed and sumptuously 
illustrated volumes. In the preparation of this work Mr. Nevins has had 
the use of much new material..It is based largely upon the first volume 
of Frémont’s Memoir published in 1887 and upon the manuscript of 
150,000 words prepared for the succeeding volume by Mrs. Frémont and 
her son and corrected by Frémont himself, which was never published 
and which has never before been accessible. In addition to this manuscript 
he has had the use of a considerable mass of biographical memoranda, 
apparently undated, made by Mrs. Frémont. With this material he has 
carefully checked all the other available data in print and manuscript. 
Mr. Nevins wishes it understood that the work is not to be regarded as a 
family biography, since the family material did not come into his hands 
until the work was under way. It is evident, however, that Mr. Nevins 
became greatly enamored of his subject and the result of his labors can- 
not but be regarded by the family as entirely satisfactory. Mr. Nevins 
is a practiced writer and the book is very entertaining. It is the last word 
of counsel for the defense. 

Mr. Nevins ignores the unreliability of Frémont as a witness and the 
frequency with which he contradicted himself. To take but a single in- 
stance. The instructions for the third expedition directed Frémont to 
survey the approaches of California, with respect to which he was re- 
quired to make a confidential report to the War Department, implying, 
incidentally, that he was to return. Contemporaneously he denied that 
the expedition had any military purpose, as he was perhaps under the 
necessity of doing. In conversation with Royce in 1884 he said that the 
purpose of the expedition was to survey a route for a Pacific railroad. 
This could not have been true since the movement for a Pacific railroad 
had barely started and was not even mentioned in the American Railroad 
Journal until November 28 of the following year. Finally, in his Memoir, 
prepared in 1886 but published the following year. he frankly admits that 
in his examination of Mexican territory ‘‘the eventualities of war were 
taken into consideration.’’ Similar instances could be multiplied almost 
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indefinitely. It follows, therefore, that the family data do not necessarily 
present the facts as they were but rather as the family eventually came 
to think they were. 

Mr. Nevins is very unfair to Royce. It fell to Royce to be the first to 
yse the instructions to Larkin, discovered by H. H. Bancroft, and by 
| them to prove conclusively that Frémont’s claim that he had official au- 
thority for the seizure of California was without foundation. Mr. Nevins 
savs that Royee’s book was an effort to debunk the ‘‘Frémont legend.”’ 
Royee began his study without any prepossessions and his long and dis- 
tinguished eareer proves that he never had any other object in life than 
the discovery of the truth. He had the advantage of direct communica- 
tion with Frémont instead of having to depend upon carefully prepared 
family propaganda. He wrote long before the debunking fad and, even 
if he had not, it might be pertinently asked whether debunking is any 
less creditable than bunking. Mr. Nevins calls Royce a Boston-Brahmin 
and his book ‘‘venomous.’’ There is a regrettable vein of sacrcasm in 
Royce’s book but, aside from that, he treated Frémont with the greatest 
consideration and gave him every opportunity to clear his record, 
which he was totally unable to do. As to being a ‘‘ Boston-Brahmin’’ 
the charge is not in point and is not true. Royce was born in a mining 
town in California. He was educated at the State University where he 
did his first teaching. His graduate work was done in Germany and at 
Johns Hopkins. He had hardly lived long enough in Cambridge at the 
time that he wrote his book on California to have been contaminated by 
his surroundings. Unless the possession of a fine sense of honor is suffi- 
cient proof of being a Boston-Brahmin it is unfair to apply the term 
to Royce. 

It should always be remembered that Polk did not expect to have any 
considerable war with Mexico. He instructed Larkin to win over the 
Californians by peaceful methods and the instructions were to be shown 
to Frémont, obviously for the purpose of preventing him from doing the 
very thing that he did. Polk later made an arrangement with Santa Anna 
by which Santa Anna agreed, in consideration of being allowed to return 
to Mexico, to seize the reins of power and, in response to a show of force 
on the northern frontier, to make a treaty with the United States which 
would cede the required territory. Santa Anna failed to keep the agree- 
ment and it became necessary to ‘‘conquer a peace.’’ 

It should also be remembered that Larkin’s instructions were dated 
October 17, 1845 and that no other communication carried by Gillespie 
could be of later date. This was before Slidell was sent to Mexico and 
seven months before the outbreak of war. Mr. Nevins ignores, as is usual, 
the important distinction between sending Slidell as a commissioner and 
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sending him as a minister. Receiving him as a minister was tantamoun; 
to a renewal of diplomatic relations and to an admission on the part of 
Mexico that she had not been justified in breaking them off. Public Opinion 
in Mexico would not permit this and it was one of the causes that |sj 
directly to war. There is every reason to think that Larkin could have cay. 
ried out his instructions and even if he had failed, California could have 
been taken at any time by the navy without seriously antagonizing thy 
native population. This plan Frémont thwarted for his own glory by join. 
ing, even if he did not incite, the Bear Flag revolt. The leaders of the rv. 
volt began by committing the one unforgivable offense on the frontier — 
the theft of a string of horses— and precipitated an unnecessary war 
which brought a long train of bitterness in its wake. Mr. Nevins’ state. 
ment that British archives show that designs for the British seizure of 
California were well matured is not true. 

Frémont’s incapacity for business was most amazing. Even in the 
minor operations in California he signed a receipt for 600 head of cattle 
that were never delivered. His failure in the civil administration of the 
great war department in St. Louis should have been a foregone conclu- 
sion. What he might have done in a military way it is impossible to say 
but, in view of the fact that he was able to take the field with 30,000 
men immediaely after the defeat of Mulligan, it is difficult to believe that 
he could not have saved Mulligan if he had taken the proper measures 
at the proper time. The emancipation order was indefensible. Siavery was 
a purely political question with which Frémont had nothing to do. This 
is so obvious that it is difficult to believe that Frémont did not take the 
step in order to raise the issue and bring the radicals to his support. Mr. 
Nevins says that it required two days to reach Washington, but the 
telegraph was open and Lincoln could have been consulted at any time. 
Lincoln’s patience with Frémont was little short of sublime. The war was 
begun to save the Union and Lincoln did not dare raise the issue of 
slavery until he proposed compensated emancipation in March of the 
following year. Mr. Nevins blames the Blairs over much. The Blairs set 
Frémont up and they had no recourse but to pull him down after he had 
proved his incompetence. Their fault lay in setting him up in the first 
place. 

Frémont must have been a man of great personal charm. It enabled 
him to make a succession of friends: Poinsett, Nicollet, Benton, and the 
Blairs, through whom he secured positions that he could never otherwise 
have won. In all of them he failed. His only successes were his first and 
second exploring expeditions and the report that he made of them, but 
the success of the report was due to the talent of his wife. Even the 
exploring expeditions ended in horrible disaster. He faced untold hard- 
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ships with great courage and determination, but the hardships were of 
his own making —the result of a foolhardy determination to cross the 
mountains in mid-winter. It is absurd to call him a pathfinder or even 
an explorer. He traversed little territory that was not already known to 
his guides. At terminal points he reached settlements where he could 
renew his equipment and replenish his supplies and where in some cases 
he was saved from destruction. He failed as a civil administrator, he 
failed as a commander in the field, he failed most lamentably in his 
attempt to carry on big business. An investment made for him by Larkin, 
of which he strongly disapproved, threw an enormous fortune into his 
hands and all of it he lost. From first to last his leading characteristic 
was contempt of authority. Such is not the stuff of which heroes are made. 

In justice to Mr. Nevins it should be said that he admits in his closing 
chapter that Frémont had great faults of character, but the net effect 
of the narrative and of the two sumptuous volumes is to make him ap- 
pear much greater than he was. An old Scotch preacher once said: ‘‘if 
a man lacks knowledge, he can get it from books; if he lacks grace, he 
can pray for it; but if he lacks judgment, the Lord help him’’; and he 
might have added: ‘‘the Lord help all who are in any way associated 
with him.’’ Even if it were possible to concede the best of motives for all 
of Frémont’s acts, it would nevertheless be true that they proved disas- 
trous to himself and to his country. The attempt to rehabilitate Frémont 
is unfortunate, as it is likely to mislead a generation unfamiliar with 
the background. It would be better to let his ashes rest in peace. 

FranK H. Hopper 


Bryan, 'he Great Commoner. By J.C. Long. (New York: D. Appleton 
and Company, 1928. xvi + 422 pp. Illustrations. $3.50.) 

It is an interesting hypothesis that Mr. Long constructs, hitching it 
to the premature death, in 1880, of Judge Silas Bryan, father of William 
Jennings Bryan. Had Silas not died, William might have continued in 
his expectation of an education at Oxford; might have received at last a 
degree from the English university ; might have returned to the United 
States to be an ornament to the bar and a defender of things as they are; 
might even have lived to become a partner of the Morgans, or, perhaps, 
as urbane as John W. Davis. But instead of this channel for William’s 
tremendous internal drive, another was forced upon him. When his fa- 
ther died he was reduced to an education at home, and to a start from 
poverty. Even thus he kept a silk hat in commission from his college days 
until his death, and left an estate of over a million dollars ‘‘due mainly 
to their simple manner of living, and the management of Mrs. Bryan.’’ 

Had William received the Oxford education, it is highly improbable 
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that he would have moved into the heart of the Middle West to grow up 
with the Populist movement, or that his appeal to agrarian interests 
would have driven a panicky Republican Party, in 1896, into the hands 
of Mareus Alonzo Hanna, or that a wholesome respect for his powers 
would have impelled Hanna, in 1900, to consent to Roosevelt as compan. 
ion with McKinley on the Republican ticket. And without Theodor: 
Roosevelt in 1900 there could have been no Woodrow Wilson in 1912. 
The whole course of American affairs might have been different with 
another crew in charge in the first quarter of the present century. Which 
increases the responsibility upon Silas Bryan for his early death. 

The history of things that never happened is seductive, but dangerous 
if pursued too far. Mr. Long makes entertaining use of his hypothesis, 
without letting it distort the picture. He has seen and used the available 
memoir and secondary materials of the Bryan period, and has reénforced 
his structure by a considerable examination of the newspapers at stra- 
tegic points in time and place. He has not made a profound study of 
Bryan himself, for there seems to be no important archive left in the 
Bryan family. From the very nature of the Bryan career its historical 
significance depends more upon the visible Bryan, as the followers be- 
held him, thon upon the private Bryan, at home without his make-up. 
His ideas that affected the public interest were spread broadcast ; he was 
for only a trifling period in such a position that his detailed acts and 
thoughts became of vital consequence. 

But Mr. Long has not made an exhaustive examination of the back- 
ground against which the Bryan figure stood. That would be a prolonged 
task, involving weary years of turning newspaper pages and exploring 
local and in-themselves-unimportant political events. But without such a 
study, and without the aid that only a real archive can afford, it is in- 
possible to prepare a biography of great historical importance. A sketch 
is practicable, and this we have. 

There are two manners in which such a sketch of Bryan might be made 
with complete sincerity. Bryan might be treated as a demogogue, stirring 
up the ignorant for the purpose of profiting by their backing and mo- 
mentum. His crusades might be envisaged as a social warfare directed 
against the ruling class, with Bryan as an ambitious marplot. Such a 
scheme of treatment would lack the advantage of fundamental honesty 
and truth; yet it might represent fairly a genuine state of mind, and 
portray accurately one of the unquestioned reactions to his life. It is im 
history that he was feared as a revolutionist, even though he was in fact 
neither demagogue nor destroyer. 

Or, from a variant slant, he might be pictured as a prophet. The his- 
torian might not be able to measure the degree of his prophethood, 
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hether major or minor. But it would be quite possible to show Bryan as 
he appeared to the multitude of ordinary Americans who voted for him 
not once, but a second time, and even thrice. To many of these he was a 
voice calling for righteousness. They loved him for his earnestness, for 
his oratorical appeal, for his simple virtues, even for his elaborate 
enemies. No true biography of Bryan can leave out this side of the pic- 
ture; and an admiring historian might make out of it the whole story. 

One could understand and appreciate a hostile portrait, a Bryan dia- 
holized as he was in the vision of the comfortable American; or a vener- 
ating portrait, revealing the image that the hopeful follower thought was 
the real man. But a Bryan done in jazz, such as we have here, is not con- 
vineing. It is neither one nor the other. It lacks the sincerities alike of 
an eager love or a healthy hate. And it treats with a smartness that is 
too close to contempt a life that, whatever else it was, was never con- 
temptible. William Jennings Bryan was a symptom of an American 
status. The economie, social, intellectual, and religious implications of 
his life need to be treated with a greater learning and a sounder under- 
standing than any biographer has yet brought to the task. He must be 
studied in complete seriousness, as a consequence of nineteenth century, 
Middle Western, middle class, American society. 

FrepDerIc L. Paxson. 


The Immediate Origins of the War: 28th June - 4th August, 1914. By 
Pierre Renouvin. Translated by Thcodore Carswell Hume. (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1928. xvi-+ 395 pp. $4.) 

This is the best general French work on the subject of the diplomatic 
and military occurrences between the assassination of the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand and England’s entry into the World War. The author 
is professor of history of the Great War at the University of Paris, 
director of the French War Library, one of the best in the world, and 
editor of the quarterly Revue d’historie de la guerre mondiale, which 
has been appearing since 1923. The translation was made from the second 
French edition, under the direction of Professor Renouvin, by one of his 
students in the University of Paris. 

The book is a brief proving that Austria and Germany were not in- 
nocent, as some of their defenders have been maintaining. The author 
aims to prove that Austria and Germany made the war inevitable by 
their action on July 5, when Germany agreed to support Austria in her 
punitive poliey toward Serbia, refusing then and later to regard the 
Austro-Serbian problem as one to be handled by a European conference ; 
this would have been a diplomatic defeat for the Dual Monarchy and 
therefore for her ally as well. With a full knowledge of possible conse- 
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quences the Central Empires insisted on following a policy of localization, 
knowing: (1) that persistence in that policy might lead to a European 
conflict, since Russia could not stand aside while Austria was punishing 
Serbia and overawing Slavism in the Balkans, and (2) that Frane 
could not permit her ally, Russia, to act alone in checking Austrian ag. 
gression. 

The author devotes seventeen chapters to all the various steps in the 
story ending in the engulfing of Europe in the World War. He gives , 
carefully reasoned account, always supporting the conflicting points of 
view with documentary references, and in all fairness presenting the 
views of his opponents, the reasons for holding them, and the arguments 
used to sustain them. Then follow his own criticisms of those arguments, 
In his concluding chapter, however, he forsakes the elevated tone of the 
judicial historian and presents somewhat casuistically an arraignment 
of Austria and Germany, coming to conclusions that he admits must be 
only temporary, but which will not readily be accepted by all students 
of the subject. He also indulges in certain inconsistencies. Although he 
condemns Germany for supporting Austria in her Serbian policy, he 
admits that ‘‘after M. Poincaré’s visit to St. Petersburg, and after the 
reassuring statements made by M. Paléologue, Russia knew that France 
would live up to the obligations of the alliance.’’ He also asserts that 
Russia ‘‘knew that she might also count on a friendly attitude on the 
part of England,’’ and ‘‘that this knowledge about the other members 
of the Entente served as a kind of encouragement at St. Petersburg. 
Neither France nor England had raised any fundamental objection to the 
idea of Russian partial mobilization’’ (p. 342). Although he apparently 
condemns Russia for ordering general mobilization, he excuses this act 
because Sazonov foresaw that diplomatic efforts were going to be fruitless. 
He knew that a general war was inevitable. Renouvin at the same time 
places no importance on the contention that the general Russian mobili- 
zation interrupted negotiations that might have averted the conflict. He 
asserts that German efforts at mediation were not sincere because: (1) 
they were merely the result of the fear of English intervention, (2) the 
Germans were merely maneuvering diplomatically to make Russia appear 
as the guilty party in precipitating the war, and (3) that by the time 
Russia had decided on general mobilization the idea of mediation had 
been discarded by Germany through the influence of the General Staff, 
and Bethmann could therefore not continue mediation in Vienna (pp.34- 
46). Renouvin refuses to excuse Germany for not restraining Austria 
and thus avoiding an inevitable war, but excuses Russian mobilization be- 
cause Sazonov regarded the war as inevitable. This does not seem to be 
applying the same principles to both parties. 

He stresses the ‘‘ten kilometer withdrawal’’ of the French as though 
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it were made in great sincerity to avoid a clash with German border 
troops, ignoring various pieces of evidence now authenticated, that prove 
that this withdrawal was effected to influence England, Belgium, and 
Italy favorably. He follows E. D. Morel in holding that ‘‘England’s 
intervention was decided upon before the neutrality of Belgium was 
violated, and even before the German ultimatum was presented in Brus- 
sels. It was determined by the ‘general interests of England’ ’’ (p. 297). 
One chapter contains a very careful statement of the failure of the nego- 
tiations earried on by Germany and Austria to secure Italy’s codperation, 
or at least her neutrality. Italy would not codperate because: (1) she 
would be acting contrary to her interests in the Balkans, and this might 
lead to the overthrow of the monarchy, and (2) she feared a naval attack 
by England (p. 309). Neutrality could not be purchased by Austria be- 
cause Italy demanded more territorial concessions than Austria was 
willing to grant. There is also a good chapter on the efforts of the Central 
Powers and the Allies to secure the diplomatic and military codperation 
of the various Balkan states and Turkey. 

Although this work is mainly an arraignment of the Central Powers 
it also supports some of the ‘‘revisionist’’ contentions. The author con- 
cedes: (1) that neither Germany nor Austria wished a general European 
war, and that no preparations had been made for this war by Germany, 
as was so often asserted falsely during the war, (2) that William II was 


not the determinative factor in shaping Germany’s policies. The style is 
clear and logical; there is a good index and an enumerative bibliography. 
C. C. EckHarpt. 


In Quest of the Western Ocean. By Nellis M. Crouse. (New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., 1928. xiv + 480 pp. Maps. $6.50). 

Dr. Crouse has proved in this book that it is quite possible to take a 
subject that has been dealt with before and say much that is new and 
interesting about it. In his introductory chapter, in which he sketches the 
background of the Quest of the Western Ocean, he tells us something of 
the economie conditions that resulted in this determined and long-con- 
tinued search for a short west-bound route to the Orient. Incidentally he 
deseribes the journey of that most fascinating of travelers, Marco Polo. 
The remainder of the book is devoted to the story of the quest, the 
voyages of English, French, and Portuguese navigators to America, the 
attempts in the far north and through Hudson Bay, and the various over- 
land expeditions, by way of Virginia, the St. Lawrence, and inland from 
Hudson Bay, all more or less designed to solve the problem of a passage 


around or through the continent of America to the western ocean and 
Asia. 
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The story is well told, by a man who has made himself familiar with 
his subject, and it is amply supported by references to the recognized 
sources, and illustrated with contemporary maps. Two or three points, 
in connection with the expedition of La Vérendrye and his sons, eall for 
passing mention. Fort Dauphin was built at the south end, and For 
Bourbon at the north end, of Lake Winnipegosis, the latter being sub. 
sequently moved to the south side of Cedar Lake (p. 397). It is still g 
debatable point as to which of the sons of La Vérendrye was the Chey. 
alier (p. 397). The statement on p. 402 that ‘‘De Noyelle did no better 
than La Vérendrye’’ is perhaps a little ambiguous, as De Noyelle did 
nothing and La Vérendrye’s work is described on p. 404 as ‘‘one of the 
great achievements of Canadian exploration.’’ The statement on p. 406 
that ‘‘ Castel thought the continent had a greater width than was accorded 
it by popular belief’’ seems scarcely consistent with the following sen- 
tence, ‘‘The Western Ocean, he said, should not be far from the sources 
of the Missouri or the Mississippi or from Lake Superior.’’ 

In the Bibliography one notes the absence of H. P. Biggar’s Voyages 
of Jacques Cartier (Ottawa, 1924) ; of the Journals and Letters of Pierre 
Gaultier de Varennes De La Vérendrye, issued by the Champlain 
Society in 1927; and of Jérémie’s narrative, edited by R. Douglas and 
J. N. Wallace, and published under the title Twenty Years of York 
Factory, 1694-1714 (Ottawa, 1926). L. J. Burpee 


The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina. By Arthur Henry Hirsch. 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke University Press, 1928. xvi + 338 pp. Illus- 
trations. $5.) 

This interesting and scholarly study of one of the numerous racial 
elements in the colonial population of South Carolina is a welcome and 
valuable chapter in the history of this colony. The work is of general 
interest and importance because it sets a high standard for studies of 
this type. Unfortunately, many of our racial histories are based on 
inadequate and incomplete sources with little or no attempt to evaluate 
them. They are usually written by a member of the race studied, who 
has a strong racial bias. Thus ridiculous claims have often been mate 
respecting the influence of a particular race upon American history. 

The extensive use of a great variety and number of sources, largely 
manuscript or printed original sources, may be realized by a study of the 
elaborate Bibliography appended. Suffice it to say that probably nothing 
of importance has escaped the author’s attention. Many important doc- 
uments are printed in the Appendix (pp. 283-329), which are valuable 
for the general history of South Carolina. 

The work is in twelve chapters, of which the first three treat of the 
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European background, the early settlements, and the establishment of 
French-Protestant churches. Other chapters treat of the assimilation of 
the Huguenots, their réle in politics and religion, and their cultural 
and economic contributions. There is also a chapter on ‘‘ Eminent and 
Thrifty Huguenot Families.’’ 

Among the important problems which confront a racial historian, 
one is that of proving that a race, either as a whole or through its leaders, 
has made a definite, specific, or peculiar contribution to American life. 
Another problem is that of proving that the contributions made are the 
result of race rather than of some other influence — environment, for 
example. The difficulty of evaluation increases in proportion as the race 
tends to amalgamate rapidly with other races. 

Professor Hirsch admits a rather small percentage of Huguenots, even 
in the early period, from one-tenth to one-sixth of the population, ‘‘the 
rapid assimilation of the French in Carolina into the established church 
and their intermarriage with other nationalities are remarkable features 
of their early history. The absorption into the Anglican church was in- 
directly coercive, rapid, and thorough. The English institutions mastered 
and overpowered the French. The French became English in language 
and religion, British in sentiment and policies... ’’ (p. 90). In fact, the 
third chapter is one which proves the rapid fading-out of French influ- 
ence. ‘‘There seems to have been little effort on the part of the Carolina 
French Protestants to perpetuate the remembrance of a distinct na- 
tionality,’’ (p. 95). ‘‘But the absorption of the French was more ex- 
tensive than a mere change in church forms. It extended to proper 
names, to language, to customs, and even to blood’’ (p. 100). 

According to Professor Hirsch there are two leading features of the 
life of the Huguenots of which we can have adequate knowledge: their 
religious activities, and their economic importance. Of these he says, 
“In permanently and extensively transplanting and propagating their 
Calvinistie principles and churches they failed; in producing fortunes, 
in building the economic structure of the province, in developing the na- 
tural resources, they succeeded’’ (p. 263). If, however, due to absorption, 
such as the adoption of the English language, and political, religious, 
and social ideals, and to inter-marriage, the racial influence largely 
disappeared —‘‘In rapidity, completeness and in the manner accom- 
plished it is one of the most remarkable cases of absorption in history’’ 
(p. 263) — how ean one prove any specific racial influences? 

Professor Hirsch implies that in spite of this absorption the economic 
Success of the Huguenots may be attributed to race influence. ‘‘On the 
contrary, however, in their industrial life they overcame their British 
neighbors .. . It cannot be disputed that they were a people of unusual 
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industrial ability. Emigrating in poverty, they soon became well-to-do 
and rich”’ (p. 264). 

The contention that their economic contributions were due to racial 
influence seems to the reviewer not very well supported, in fact, in eon. 
flict with one of the main theses. Moreover, before one could draw the 
conclusion that ‘‘in their industrial life they overcame their British 
neighbors,’’ one would have to be sure first, that they were really French 
Huguenots, not half English and half French; and second, what was the 
relative proportion of wealthy planters and merchants among the pure 
English and pure French. It may be that Professor Hirsch is correct in 
his economic generalization, but the reviewer would like to see this more 
conclusively proved by more direct evidence. 

As a study showing the process of race assimilation and absorption 
this volume ranks very high, and in fact is a model for future racial 
historians. It is one of the few studies of this type, based on extensive 
and prolonged research, which may be considered as a ‘‘distinet con- 


ibuti knowledge.’’ 
tribution to knowledge Marcus W. JERNEGAN 


The Treaties of 1778 and Allied Documents. Edited by G. Chinard, with 
Introduction by James Brown Scott. Historical Documents, Institut 
Francais de Washington, Cahier I. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1928. xxvi-+ 70 pp. Facsimile. $2.50.) 

It would seem proper before discussing the merits of this work to state 
that the Institut Francais de Washington was incorporated in 1926 
**to promote in the United States of America the study of French civil- 
ization and history, literature and art, and to preserve the memory of 
French contributions to the development of American civilization by 
endowing or otherwise aiding in the establishment of Professorships, 
Courses of Lectures, Fellowships, and, Scholarships, prizes and awards, 
libraries, archives and museums, in codperation with Universities, Col- 
leges, learned Societies or individuals, and by publishing documents, 
special studies and periodicals.’’ 

One hundred and fifty years ago, M. Gérard, on behalf of Louis XVI, 
and Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, on behalf of the 
American colonies, attached their seals and signatures to the Treaty of 
Amity and Commerce, ‘‘the first treaty which these United States con- 
cluded with any Power,’’ and the Treaty of Alliance, ‘‘the first and only 
treaty of alliance concluded by the United States with any power”’ 
(p. xiv). It is most fitting, therefore, that the first publication of the 
Institut should be the original texts of hese historic documents. 

In his admirable introduction, Dr. Scott has traced the events leading 
to the negotiation and ratification of these treaties. The story is not 4 
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new one, but it is well told. Dr. Scott has given a short account of the 
joy which the news of the treaties aroused in General Washington and 
his men at Valley Forge. He prints Washington’s general orders for the 
publie ceremony in celebration of the news, as well as Washington’s 
expressions of satisfaction with the manner in which the celebration was 
carried out by the army. 

The documents are divided into two parts. The Preliminaries, which 
contain the plan of treaties to be proposed to foreign nations, and the 
instructions to the agent, are taken from the Journals of Congress. The 
second part gives the text of the Treaty of Amity and Commerce, the 
Treaty of Alliance, and the Act Separate and Secret. The text is a re- 
production of the original manuscripts in the Department of State. The 
treaties are in French and English. The documents are accompanied by 
brief editorial notes by Professor Chinard. 

The cahier is attractively printed and the quality of the editorial work 
augurs well for the future publications of the Institut. Few errors are 
apparent. It is doubtful if there would be universal agreement with Dr. 
Seott’s characterization of the French Revolution as ‘‘the outcome of 
the American’’ (p. xv); and in Professor Chinard’s notes, the date 
“1772”’ (p. 2) is an obvious misprint for ‘‘1776.’’ 

Everett 8S. Brown 


British Emigration to British North America, 1783-1837. By Helen I. 
Cowan. University of Toronto Studies, History and Economics, Vol. 
IV, No. 2. (Toronto: University of Toronto Library, 1928. viii + 
275 pp. $2.) 

This is an interesting study of a somewhat neglected phase of Canadian 
history. It attempts to show the conditions out of which the emigration 
movement grew, aS well as to describe the migrations themselves. The 
conditions in England, Scotland, and Ireland are discussed and much 
new material is added. Research in the Emigration Room of the Colonial 
Department as well as in connection with topics usually thought of as 
‘home problems,’’ has yielded new and important information. 

The work is divided into eleven chapters: i, ‘‘Settlements in British 
North America, 1783’’; ii, ‘‘Early Seottish Emigration, 1783-1815’’; 
ili, ‘‘ Distress, Over-population, and Emigration after 1815’’; iv, ‘‘ As- 
sisted Emigration, 1815-1821: The Military Settlements’’; v, ‘‘ Assisted 
Emigration, 1823-1825: The Irish Settlements’’; vi, ‘‘Unassisted Emi- 
gration, 1815-1825’’; vii, ‘‘Wilmot Horton and the Fight for Pauper 
Emigration’’; viii, ‘‘ New Methods of Assistance, Parish, Pensioner, and 
Child Emigration’’; ix, ‘‘The Emigrant Ship and the Emigrant trade’’; 
x, “‘The Great Emigrations’’; xi, ‘‘Conclusion.’’ There is also a rather 
extensive bibliography and a good index. 
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One fact in connection with Scottish emigration, which is stressed 
somewhat more than usual, is the influence of former emigration — 
migration to join kinsmen who had already gone to the colonies. The 
military settlements are not found to have been entirely successful, 
either as additions to military strength or as investments of capital. They 
were more successful, however, as means of bringing relief and comfort 
to those unable to obtain employment at home. The same general con. 
clusion is reached in regard to the Irish settlements, but emigration did 
not remove those most burdensome to the communities at home. 

Voluntary emigration was much more important than assisted emigra- 
tion. Between 1815 and 1825 the voluntary emigration was approximately 
ten times that of asisted emigration. More reliable information was 
available for those who wished to emigrate, there was better regulation 
of shipping facilities, and the land companies were very active. These 
factors help to explain the success of voluntary emigration. 

One object of British officials in encouraging emigration to British 
North America was to change the prevailing stream of emigration to 
the United States, but success in this line was not completely realized. 
In the decade before the Rebellion of 1837, more than one-third of the 
immigrants landed at Quebec eventually found their way into the United 
States. The British consul in New York was instrumental in inducing 
many immigrants from the British Isles who landed at New York to go 
to Ontario by way of the Erie Canal. As Miss Cowan shows, many of these 
immigrants passed through Ontario and eventually settled in Michigan. 
Although this phase of the subject was not the primary interest of the 
author, the American reader will wish that it might have been em- 
phasized somewhat more than it is. A study of the migration of popula- 
tion back and forth across the Canadian-American boundary line would 
doubtless yield interesting and important information. 

W. P. SHorTRIDGE 


Opposition in Missouri to Thomas Hart Benton. By Clarence Henry 
McClure. (Nashville: George Peabody College for Teachers, 1927. 
238 pp. Frontispiece. $2.) 

The writer of this monograph assumed a hard task. The problems con- 
fronting him were both local and national. He has properly stressed the 
Missouri phase of the situation, and he has not failed to give much at- 
tention to matters involving sections and the entire nation. Questions 
relating to currency, banking, Texas, Oregon, the Mexican War, slavery, 
and the preservation of the Union were all involved in Missouri politics. 
If there was any state issue of equal importance, it has not been brought 
to light in this study. Questions relating to state banking and the revision 
of the state constitution were largely overshadowed by national matters. 
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In his earlier chapters, the author traces the struggle between the 
hard-money Democrats and the soft-money forces. He reveals the Whigs 
of Missouri as friends of banks and champions of paper money. The 
climax of the money controversy came in the choice of members of the 
legislature in 1838. The Benton forces won, and he was reélected to the 
Senate in 1839. The second fight came in 1844, just when Benton was in 
the limelight as a Democratic senator in opposition to the Texas Treaty. 
Again he had Democrats to fight as well as Whigs, but again he was 
successful. The last great struggle came in 1850, when Benton had con- 
vinced himself that Calhoun was promoting secession. He was so fully 
possessed of this idea that he spurned any association with those Demo- 
erats, including Senator David R. Atchison, who believed with Calhoun 
that the conditions of the times demanded southern unity. A number of 
anti-Benton Democrats were elected to the General Assembly. The Whigs 
produced a candidate in entire harmony with the views of this group. 
This candidate, receiving every Whig vote and less than half of the votes 
of the anti-Benton Democrats, was elected without a vote to spare. It 
was thus that Henry S. Geyer was sent to the Senate to occupy the seat 
which had been filled by Thomas Hart Benton for thirty years. 

The currency struggle forms a legitimate part of the study. The author 
believes that a very close connection existed between this conflict and 
the later battles. In this he is mistaken, in the opinion of the reviewer. 
The two later struggles were due to new causes and surely would have 
taken place about as they did, had no earlier contest occurred. The en- 
tire Middle West was in the midst of a similar controversy over money 
and banking, with the parties in similar réles. The Whig party every- 
where championed what was called the ‘‘credit system.’’ Opposition to 
banks and paper money was generally Democratic opposition. In 1844, 
Benton fared better than he deserved. He had no sound reason for op- 
posing the Calhoun plan of annexation, and his opposition to the treaty 
was factious. On both the Texas and Oregon questions, it may well be 
argued that the positions of Calhoun were more statesmanlike than those 
of Benton. In the second battle, the Benton leaders clearly outmaneu- 
vered the leaders of the anti-Benton Democrats and Whigs, a fact which 


largely accounts for his going to the Senate for another six years in 
1845, 


In 1850, Benton was undoubtedly sincere, but his conception of Cal- 
houn’s purposes cannot be accepted at face value. There was a deter- 
mined warfare against him in which Calhoun was directly interested, 
but that it was all a part of a dark ‘‘conspiracy’’ is open to serious 
question. In this last fight, the skill displayed in party management was 
on the side of the Whigs and anti-Benton Democrats. Benton was beaten 
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partly because his friends needlessly permitted too many Democrats 
who were his enemies to stand as candidates for seats in the Assembly. 
He was further injured by the réle assumed by the free-soil Democrats, 
who were not primarily interested in his candidacy. The decisive factor 
was the willingness of the Whigs to cater to the more extreme group of 
anti-Benton Democrats. 

More attention should have been given to election figures and to the 
geography of party strength. The Whig party of Missouri has not re. 
ceived the consideration demanded by its importance in relation to 
Benton’s struggles to maintain his leadership of the Democratic party 
in the state. A number of times, the author has relied on secondary 
writers for important facts, when the sources were available to him, 
There are faulty sentences in the monograph that should not have es- 
eaped the writer’s attention, and some minor errors, like the misspelling 
of the name of Levi Woodbury several times. On the whole, the study 
is an excellent piece of work, which will prove enjoyable to all readers 
interested in Missouri history or in Benton, and valuable to students of 
American political history. War. © Buen 


Death Valley in ’49 by William L. Manly. Edited by Milo Milton Quaife. 
(Chicago: The Lakeside Press, 1927. xxiv + 307 pp. Frontispiece 
and map.) 

This volume comes to us in the familiar and welcome form of the 
Lakeside Classics. The content is the description by William L. Manly 
of his westward migrations, including the story of the party which 
crossed Death Valley to California in the winter of 1849-50. Manly 
kept a journal from which he wrote a narrative of more than 300 closely 
written pages. This manuscript and the original journal being lost, he 
rewrote the account from memory and published it in 1894, together 
with collateral material from other overland travelers and a statement 
of his own later experiences. ' 

The 1894 publication, crudely edited and printed, has long been 
difficult to obtain, and a new edition is therefore weleome. Dr. Quaife 
does not reproduce the entire book as it appeared in 1894. He explains 
in the Introduction that he has omitted the collateral accounts and the 
description of Manly’s later career, also that a precise copy has not been 
presented, errors, typographical and otherwise, having been rectified, 
and redundancies excised. To thus modify an original diary would not be 
so easily justified, but to make verbal changes in a document written by 
an old man describing events which had occured nearly a half century 
before, is quite another matter. A comparison of the two editions shows 
that for the most part the changes are minor ones, and the reviewer 
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would question only two points in the procedure. On page 253 an orient- 
ing sentence referring to Walker’s Pass has been omitted. The narrative 
has so few references to modern place-names that to drop any out 
seems unfortunate. The deletion of chapter four, which is an extraneous 
and utterly valueless digression, seems quite sound, but the reviewer 
feels that so large an omission should have a footnote specifically noting 
the fact. Aside from these details the editorial policy serves to present 
to the general public a smooth version of what the editor rightly de- 
‘*a stirring tale of adventure, heroism, and suffering . . . de- 
serving of the wider reading which will come to it from inclusion in the 
Lakeside Classic Series.’’ 


scribes as 


The tale is truly a stirring one. The author recounts his migrations as 
a boy from Vermont to Michigan, and from Michigan to Wisconsin, de- 
scribes the pioneer experiences in these states of the Middle Border, and 
then narrates in vivid colors the journey from Mineral Point, Wisconsin, 
to California in the exciting years of 1849 and 1850. Manly traveled as 
a teamster in a caravan from Independence through South Pass; op- 
timistically tried to descend the Green River to the Pacific in a boat; 
and finally joined a belated party of emigrants who were taking the 
southern route to California. Here lies the heart of the narrative. They 
tried a short cut to the West which took them into the dry wastes of 
Death Valley. Out of it they were guided by Manly and a companion who, 
after having struggled on to the California settlements, had faithfully 
come back with supplies to the party, waiting desperately for them 
beside a water hole in the desert. 

The narrative is less gruesome than that of the Donner party in the 
northern mountains, but it is gripping and, aside from its value as his- 
tory, it is a great story, full of human interest. Witness the description 
of the arrival of the two guides with supplies at the almost hopeless camp, 
or of the family ox (Old Crump) faithfully and stolidly — though 
thirsty and gaunt and starved — plodding on after the wagons were 
abandoned, carrying out of Death Valley and across Mojave Desert four 
children slung on his back in panniers made out of four hickory shirts. 
It is reminiscent of Swiss Family Robinson (without the complaisance 
of the pater familias) or of the tales of Captain Mayne Reid. 

The Death Valley chapters form only a part of the story. The nar- 
rative as a whole covers an entire transcontinental migration. It follows 
the boy from Vermont, by various typical stages and through successive 
frontiers, to the Pacific Coast. As an epitome of westward travel it has 
been too little known, and Dr. Quaife is doing a real service in presenting 
it to a larger reading public. He has helped the reader by the addition 
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of an historical introduction, some informing footnotes, and index, and 
a general map of the route, none of which appears in the original edition. 


JOHN C. Parisy 


Abraham Lincoln and Walt Whitman. By William E. Barton. (Indian. 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928. 277 pp. Illustrations, 
$2.75.) 

Speaking of Abraham Lincoln, Walt Whitman once said, in his 
modest way, ‘‘Lincoln is particularly my man — particularly belongs to 
me... ”’ In evidence of this spiritual ownership, Whitman ‘‘made’’ 
four poems about Lincoln and wrote a lecture which he delivered as often 
as an audience could be obtained. Mr. Barton, who has long been writing 
on Abraham Lincoln, has undertaken to explore this side-trail of his 
subject in order to find out what knowledge Whitman had of. Lincoln 
on which to base his appreciation. In this task he has used all available 
material on Whitman, including the chaotic Whitman Manuscripts in 
the Library of Congress. The net result of his search is the conclusion 
that about the only connection between Whitman and Lincoln lay in 
the fact that they both lived in Washington at the same time. 

Whitman came to Washington in December, 1862, and secured more 
or less theoretical employment as a government clerk. He did volunteer, 
albeit desultory, work in the Washington hospitals, but most of his time 
was apparently consecrated to the great task of loafing and inviting his 
soul. He did not know Lincoln, never talked to him, was in the same 
room with him only twice, saw him in all about twenty or thirty times, 
and limited his enthusiasm for him rather narrowly to the expression of 
an opinion that he was a ‘‘ pretty big President’’ — neither the adjective 
nor the adverb to be taken literally. Lincoln sometimes nodded to Whit- 
man when he met him on the street; but a nod from Lincoln only meant 
that the recipient thereof was a human being. Lincoln perhaps did not 
know that Whitman existed (although John Hay certainly did). Prob- 
ably Lincoln did not know of the existence of Leaves of Grass. Mr. Barton 
thinks the Van Rensellaer letter a fraud, and disposes of Rankin’s story 
of Lincoln’s appreciation of Leaves of Grass by remarking that Rankin 
mingled his memories with his imagination. It was only after Lincoln’s 
death that Whitman discovered the affinity between himself and the 
man whom death had canonized. Then he joined the chorus. 

Mr. Barton has used the argument from silence quite as effectively 
as Professor Bourne did in the ease of another Whitman. He, too, has 
established a negative and destroyed a myth. Was it worth while? It was 


a wee, small myth, and there are many dragons still abroad needing the 
attention of our St. Georges. R. S. Correrit 
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Marching with Sherman: Passages from the Letters and Campaign 

Diaries of Henry Hitchcock, Major and Assistant Adjutant General 

of Volunteers, November, 1864 - May, 1865. Edited by M. A. DeWolfe 

Howe. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. xii + 332 pp. 
Illustrations and map. $4.) 

Next to the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
and Navies and Sherman’s Memoirs, this is the most valuable source 
available at present for Sherman’s famous campaigns through Georgia 
and the Carolinas. How happy James Ford Rhodes would have been 
to have had aecess to this book while writing volume five of his great 
work! 

The author came from a distinguished family and was reared in the 
South. He graduated from Yale in 1848 and became one of the leading 
lawyers of St. Louis. From 1861 to 1864, he was persuaded that he could 
best serve his country in a civilian capacity as a member of the Missouri 
legislature and through patriotic activities in St. Louis. In 1864, he was 
appointed Assistant Adjutant General of Volunteers with the rank of 
Major. Sherman gladly approved Hitcheock’s assignment to his staff. 
This position gave Hitcheock unrivaled opportunities for observing and 
studying the historic campaigns that followed. 

During all these momentous experiences he wrote detailed letters 
to his wife when possible; when communications were closed he kept, 
primarily for her, a careful, full diary. The first letter, written from 
Rome, Georgia, a few days before the ‘‘ March through Georgia’’ began, 
is dated October 31, 1864; the last, dated May 26, 1865, was written from 
Washington a few days after the Grand Reviews. ‘‘It is not favorable 
to much writing, to sit on one’s bed (blankets or straw on the ground) 
with a valise top for desk, and one ecandle,’’ he enters under date of 
November 19, 1864 (p. 73). From Savannah he wrote to his wife that 
he was enclosing a diary which she might read to a few relatives and 
intimate friends and added, ‘‘but you will not lend it or put it into 
anybody’s else hands but your own and Mother’s’’ (p. 186). 

By every test that Bernheim would apply to a document, these letters 
and diaries would be graded very high. After a slumber of sixty years, 
selections therefrom are now given to the world. The editor has supplied 
a model introduction, appropriate illustrations, just enough footnotes, 
and a complete index. How well his selections have been made, the 
reviewer cannot say, not having had access to the originals. The purely 
personal portions have been omitted; all omissions are, of course, dis- 
pleasing to serious scholars. The facsimile opposite page 84 shows a minor 
error at the top of that page. The typographical work is of the highest 


grade. 
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These diaries and letters testify to the essential soundness of the work 
of Rhodes on the subjects covered. This book does not describe the mili. 
tary details of the campaigns, although it does bring out clearly that jn 
spite of the inferior forces opposing him, Sherman continued the same 
flanking tactics that had brought him to Atlanta and thus avoided great 
losses. By recording his conversations with Sherman and by his many 
intimate personal references, Hitchcock adds to our knowledge of this 
great personality. He noted one fault which was responsible for a greater 
degree of destruction than orders contemplated. Sherman, he writes, 
‘don’t persist in having orders carried clean out. Is this from the im. 
patience of detail which results partly from natural energy and partly 
from necessary pre-occupation with large matters, — or is it also pos. 
sibly a sagacious tenderness about being or seeming fussy, ete.? I can 
understand that in some things such an idea as last noted is wise in view 
of general influences over an army, even at the expense of a certain 
amount of looseness; it is not possible to be always poking up sub- 
ordinates, without fretting them, and good riders don’t jerk a horse 
every time he stumbles. But that don’t explain these things, e.g., strag- 
gling, and imperfect destruction of railroads’’ (p. 131). Hitcheock 
admired and loved his chief, but was too able a man to be a mere Boswell. 
The discipline was probably as good as could be expected. The diaries 
also give word portraits of Grant, Howard, Wade Hampton, and other 
leaders. 

‘*Frightfulness’’ in warfare troubled Hitchcock and he comments on 
it time after time (pp. 35, 53, 77, 92, 124, et al.). Jefferson Davis and 
the rebels were responsible for the destruction of property, in the opinion 
of Sherman and his soldiers, and not they themselves. Murder and rape 
were almost entirely absent and the record speaks of many houses along 
the line of march that were spared and of only a few that were burned — 
some for ‘‘sufficient’’ reasons and others by camp-followers against 
orders. ‘‘I have been three years fighting stragglers, and they are harder 
to conquer than the enemy,’’ said Sherman one day (p. 75). Two years 
of war had somewhat hardened Sherman according to his own testimony 
(p. 124). Property of military importance was, of course, burned when- 
ever possible. Hitcheock’s account of the burning of Columbia tends to 
exonerate Sherman of the charges that he caused or encouraged it. 

Accounts of the state of feeling in Sherman’s army at different times, 
and among the negroes and southern people are given. The morale of 
the South was breaking fast after Atlanta fell. The final pages telling of 
Johnson’s surrender, Grant’s visit, the reception by Johnson, Sherma, 
and the latter’s army of the news of the assassination of Lincoln, and the 
‘‘cut’’ Sherman gave Stanton at the Grand Review (p. 320) give a fitting 
climax to a very valuable and intensely interesting book. 

A. T. VoLWILER 
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Latin America in World Politics, an Outline Survey. By J. Fred Rippy. 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. xiv + 286 pp. Maps. $3.50.) 

This is a historical survey of Latin America in its relations with the 
rest of the world. Since, as Mr. Rippy remarks, the theme is one of 
large proportions, since the Latin-American countries are numerous, and 
since this book will be read chiefly in the United States, it is but natural 
that the author seeks unity and clarity by dealing with none but out- 
standing episodes and topics of general interest to the world at large 
or of special interest to the United States. Beginning with the partition 
of the New World, Mr. Rippy discusses successively such topics as the 
independence movement in Latin America, early rivalries and later 
understandings between Great Britain and the United States, French, 
German, Italian, and Japanese interests and activities, the Spanish- 
American War, the Pan-Hispanie movement, and current problems in 
European and inter-American relations. 

It is to be hoped that this book will be widely read. The author knows 
his subject and knows how to write about it interestingly. If anyone 
doubts the importance of the subject, he need only be reminded that the 
investments of the United States in Latin America already amount to 
over four billion dollars. This fact will probably convince most of the 
doubters. Mr. Rippy himself shows a keen appreciation of the interplay 
of material interests in Latin America, but he is careful not to commit 
himself to the economic or any other interpretation of history. In general, 
his attitude is one of interested detachment, and the reader is given ample 
information and ample opportunity to form his own conclusions. Without 
posing as a professional debunker of history, Mr. Rippy maintains a 
realistic attitude throughout, whether the subject be the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Pan-Americanism, or what not. 

The present reviewer believes that the book should have contained a 
more extended analysis of Latin-American opinion and of the factors that 
condition it. By way of illustration we may mention chapter vii, which 
tells us a great deal about French propaganda and very little about the 
reception accorded it in Latin America. Even in chapter xii, which con- 
tains a résumé of Latin-American opinion favorable and unfavorable to 
Pan-Hispanism, no attempt is made to evaluate these expressions of 
opinion or to show their relation to the domestic situation. Such an 
analysis seems highly desirable, especially in the case of Pan-Hispanism, 
Which assumes the existence of a Spanish ‘‘race.’’ In view of the wide 
diversity of racial stocks in Latin America, it does not seem possible that 
the movement can win a general following there. On the contrary, since 
class distinctions substantially coincide with racial differences, Pan- 
Hispanism is in danger of becoming merely a factional program in a 
bitter class conflict. A comparison of Mexican relations with Spain in the 
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time of Diaz and at present under Calles will illustrate the point. Refer. 
ences to such considerations occur on pp. 230, 237, and 265, but they 
seem to merit more prominence, since they are essential to an understand. 
ing of the relations of Latin America with the rest of the world. 

For the foregoing and other reasons, the reviewer believes that there 
is rather too much of world politics and rather too little of Latin Amer. 
ica in this book. Nowhere is this more manifest than in the chapter on 
the Spanish-American War, of which ten pages are devoted to ‘‘The 
Question of the Disposal of the Philippines’’ and six pages to ‘‘The 
Ladrone and Caroline Questions.’’ In all, sixteen pages, or very nearly 
two-thirds of the chapter, deal with topics that are only distantly related 
to Latin America. 

On the whole, however, this book deserves high praise. Its simple style 
is well adapted to an outline survey, and yet it is much more than a mere 
summary of the works of other investigators. The author has resorted 
with commendable frequency to the sources themselves, with the result 
that many portions of his book are original and valuable contributions 
to historical knowledge. No doubt the chapters that will be read with 
the greatest general interest are those that deal with problems of the 
present century, and Mr. Rippy’s sane, measured judgments of these 
matters will win for him the confidence of the reader at the same time 
that they demonstrate the gravity of the problems. The United States, 
we are told, is most in need of a constructive policy in place of the ‘‘semi- 
imperialistic opportunism’’ that has shaped its course hitherto, and 
Latin Americans are counseled to ‘‘read with due caution the bitter 
criticisms of Yankee policy which are often circulated by European 
journalists with the ulterior view of advancing their own interests at 
the expense of the United States and of Pan-American harmony.’’ Ad- 
mitting that even willing statesmen may find the path to inter-American 
understanding beset with difficulties, Mr. Rippy regards as encouraging 
signs the unprecedented interest of the people of this country in its 
foreign relations and the readiness of Latin America to respond to con- 
cessions on the part of our government. 

The general reader who masters this book and Prof. C. H. Haring’s 
recent survey of Latin American opinion will be in a position to think 
intelligently about our neighbors to the southward. 

ArTHUR P. WHITAKER 


Mazimilian and Charlotte of Mexico. By Egon Caesar, Count Corti. 
Translated by Catherine Alison Phillips. (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1928. Vols. I and II, xx-+xii+ 976 pp. Illustrations. 
$12.50. ) 


Count Corti wrote these volumes in German under the title of Mar- 
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imilian und Charlotte von Mexiko. As such they were published by the 
Amalthea-Verlag of Vienna in 1924. The work is a product of the World 
War. The debacle which followed the war in Austria threw open the 
erstwhile secret archives of the Hapsburgers and provided materials 
which were essential to any accurate account of the Second Mexican 
Empire. The materials in the so-called Mexican Archives of Maximilian 
were especially useful. These materials, it will be remembered, were 
ordered collected by Emperor Maximilian in the fateful year of 1866 and 
sent to Austria for safe keeping. The author has also used materials in 
the private library of the late Emperor of Mexico and in certain other 
collections duly described in the Preface. 

The two volumes are unequal in size, and each volume has six chapters 
of unequal length, the whole covering more than one thousand pages. 
Volume I contains a history of Mexico prior to the establishment of the 
Second Empire and an account of the efforts of the Mexican émigrés in 
Europe and others to establish a monarchy in Mexico. The history of 
Mexico is poorly done. The author should either have acquainted himself 
with the latest materials on this phase of the work or he should have 
omitted it altogether. For it is largely a rehashing of old stuff, much of 
which is of questionable merit. Beginning with the second part of this 
volume and on through the second volume one finds the real contribution 
made by the author. 


It is in the portrayal of character that Count Corti has done his best 
work. Many of these character studies are remarkable. He has made 
Maximilian and Charlotte intensely human, laying bare their innermost 
thoughts, hopes, and ambitions. He has been able to do so by a copious 
yet judicious use of excerpts from their writings and from the writings 
of others. Maximilian is portrayed as the idealist par excellence, listening 
only to the ‘‘hot blood of his ancestors coursing through his veins’’; 


ee 


grasping ‘‘at a crown which existed only in the realms of the imagina- 
tion’’; and hoping to ‘‘live up to the tradition of his imperial ancestors 
by bringing happiness, peace, and well-being to a people distracted by 
party quarrels and civil war.’’ Fascinatingly interesting is the rdle 
played by Charlotte. Possessed of great beauty of person, charm and 
grace of character, strong in intellect, and of an almost boundless am- 
bition, she played a powerful part in the whole drama. She is made to 
play, as she undoubtedly did play, a determining réle in the life of Max- 
imilian both during the period of the establishment of the Second Mexican 
Empire and during the period of the Empire itself until her mental break 
in the autumn of 1866. In the great crises of the Emperor’s life it was 
she who really forced the issue and shaped the final course of action. The 
character studies of the other two imperial personae, Napoleon III and 
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Eugénie, are also brilliantly illuminating. So, too, are most of the other 
important personae of this drama, such as Emperor Franz Joseph, Pope 
Pius IX, King Leopold I, Thouvenel, Drouyn de Lhuys, Seward, Saligny, 
Bazaine, Almonte, Gutierrez de Estrada, Hidalgo, Labastida, Meglia, 
Eloin, Metternich, Fischer, Basch. 

The translation is done exceptionally well. Mrs. Catherine Alison 
Phillips has brought to her task a ripe scholarship, a keen sense of lan- 
guage as a medium of expression, and a saneness altogether refreshing 
in translations of works of this kind. Not only has she rendered the 
German into smooth, graceful, flowing English, but she has also been 
able to interpret the spirit of the whole in a manner as satisfying as 
it is rare in such translations. The result is a scholarly piece of work at 
once sane and elegant. The printing and binding are not equal to the 
original, however. The paper is too bulky and the binding lacks the 
beauty and the finish of the original. One misses the color scheme — 
blue and white — of the original, also the monogram of Maximilian. For- 
tunately the present edition incorporates the pictorial materials of the 
original, such as the photogravures, facsimiles of important documents, 
and the map. The Index and the Table of Contents are well done. 

Count Corti has made a real contribution to Mexican history in this 
work. Americana is measurably enriched by this excellent account of the 
two royal babes in the jungle wood of international intrigue and diplo- 
macy. What is even more to the point, he has pointed the way for others 
to follow, for the materials made available in the archives of the Haps- 
burgers should make many a phase of Mexican history a bit more in- 
telligible, at least as far as its international aspects are concerned. Count 
Corti has merely tapped a virgin field and issued a challenge to the 
scholars of the United States and of America in general interested in the 


field of Mexican history. N. ANpREw N. CLEVEN 


History of the Somonauk United Presbyterian Church near Sandwich, 
De Kalb County Illinois, with Ancestral Lines of the Early Mem- 
bers. By Jennie M. Patten, in collaboration with Andrew Graham. 
(Chicago; privately printed for James A. Patten and Henry J. 
Patten, 1928. xiv + 373 pp. Illustrations and maps.) 

The Somonauk Book, as the outside cover is more conveniently titled, 
is an interesting contribution to mid-western historical literature. The 
wealth of local histories, town vital statistics, and similar works emanat- 
ing from the New England States causes the historical investigator to 
breathe a sigh of relief when his search for details of family or local 
history leads in this direction. In New England, local histories commonly 
reflect community or institutional pride, as well as a labor of love on the 
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part of the compiler. In the less ancient communities of the Middle West 
another type of local history, the offspring of desire for commercial gain, 
chiefly flourishes. The reasons for this difference of historical output 
are sufficiently obvious; chiefly it is due to the fact that the greater age 
of New England has afforded time for the rooting of local pride and for 
the development of a cultured leisure class of individuals, whose energies 
may be turned to the production of such works. Youth is a condition 
which time will eure, however, and already there are indications here and 
there that the Middle West is approximating the conditions responsible 
for the production of the New England type of local history. 

The Somonauk Book is an illustration in point. From Scotland 190 
years ago a group of Argyleshire families was lured to the then New York 
frontier by governmental promise (never fulfilled) of liberal grants of 
free land in present-day Washington County. A century later many of 
the descendants of the original immigrants removed from Washington 
County, New York, to De Kalb County, Illinois. Of Scotch blood and 
Presbyterian faith, they brought with them their habits of industry and 
of piety, and the church which they early established has ever since 
remained the dominant cultural and social center of this rural mid- 
western community. Among other contributions, the community has 
supplied the commonwealth with one of its governors, the metropolis with 
one of its greatest merchants, and the country with one of her foremost 
economists. Jennie Patten and Andrew Graham, the co-authors of the 
book, are both members of pioneer families of the community, and the 
former devoted a lifetime of effort to the accumulation of its contents. 
James A. and Henry J. Patten, who published it, are likewise products 
of the same rural community. 

The book contains 75 pages of somewhat general historical sketches, 
not wholly impeceable for general scholarship but of great value from 
the point of view their author had in view, the history of this particular 
community. These are followed by 160 pages of local family histories, 
the whole constituting an important genealogical contribution; and these 
by 115 pages of contemporary letters and other original documents. The 
Index might readily have been bettered, but one accustomed to using 
works of this character will be grateful that it is as comprehensive and 
usable as it is. ‘‘Whatever conclusions we may reach about American 
history as a whole,’’ observes Professor Paxson in his tribute to the 
memory of Professor Alvord, ‘‘these can never be sounder than the local 
detail upon which they rest.’?? The statement is but a truism, and its 
author would be the last to claim copyright upon it. Publications like 
The Somonauk Book are the foundation stones upon which the true 


1 Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XV, 154. 
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synthesis of Illinois and American history will some day be erected. Those 
who, incited by no prospect of fame or even general recognition, labor 
to produce them, deserve the gratitude of all who care for the cultivation 
of our history. 

y M. M. Quaire 


Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes, A Study in the History of Amer- 
ican Inland Transportation. By Knut Gjerset. (Northfield, Minne. 
sota: Norwegian-American Historical Association, 1928, xvi + 211 
pp. Illustrations and map. $2.) 

Here is a book that covers its subject thoroughly, admirably, with 
meticulous detail, that holds so closely to the subject that its very single- 
mindedness proves its only serious defect. Dr. Gjerset set out to chronicle 
the lives and ways of Norwegian sailors on the Great Lakes, and he al- 
lowed nothing to sway him from his purpose. 

It would have been a more thoroughly rounded record had he per. 
mitted himself to consider some of the other peoples who make up the 
sailing folk of the inland seas. Surely the French-Canadian boatmen, 
the Polish fireroom crews, the brawling Irishmen from the Beaver Is- 
lands, stout Seotch barge captains, and the Slavic and Indian deck hands 
have, in some manner, affected the Norwegian sailor, have played a part 
of some importance in his development. By absolutely ignoring these 
others the author has neglected a rich opportunity for racial comparisons 
under a common environment. 

But this is of minor consequence. What is important is that here are 
collected two hundred pages of facts and figures, concerning some eight 
hundred Great Lakes Norwegians, giving in most cases the dates of 
birth, immigration, retirement, and death, the names of the ships they 
sailed, their home ports, and often lists of surviving relatives. And here, 
too, is a rather comprehensive picture of the gallant days of white sail 
on the lakes. 

The author has followed carefully the rapid rise and gradual decline 
of Norwegian influence along the fresh-water seaboard. Norwegians, he 
explains, are first of all a home-loving people. But the narrow fields of 
their native land drove them to sea. Still, through their sea-faring get- 
erations, they yearned for home and hearthside. Deep-sea voyages are 
long, often a matter of years. And the Great Lakes offered short trips, 
usually a week or less in duration. Norse immigration to Lake Michigan 
coasts was natural and inevitable. That explains the Norwegian ascel- 
dancy. 

The Norseman, however, is primarily a seaman when afloat, not 4 
mechanic. And when steamer smoke began to obscure the flash of sails, 
the Norwegian, to a large extent, dropped out of the competition. A 
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secondary reason for the decline is that on the Great Lakes, as on salt 
water, Norwegians owned their vessels, families or groups of neighbors 
buying, outfitting, managing, and actually sailing their schooners. These 
were small bottoms, carrying a complement of from five to eight men. 
Steamers with the capacity of a dozen schooners soon cut cargo rates, 
and the Norse ship-owner with his small investment and his neighborly 
stock company, could not afford to invest in such large undertakings. 
The result was that, although a large number of steamer captains, mates, 
and sailors today are Norwegians, other races, more mechanically minded 
and shrewder financiers, now control lakes shipping. 

The book has been compiled after an immense amount of research, 
largely from customs reports, shipping registers, city directories, county 
historians, and the foreign-language newspaper field. It is written in a 
straightforward manner, fact piled upon fact, names, dates, places; its 
value, naturally, is historical rather than literary. 

The historian’s only serious quarrel with Dr. Gjerset is that his index 
is hardly complete enough to be of value, and is at times rather confusing. 
However, this last can hardly be remedied, with some seventy Hansens 
and Johnsons and half a hundred Andersons in the list. 

Karu W. DerTzer 


Kit Carson: The Happy Warrior of the Old West. By Stanley Vestal. 
3oston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. xii-+ 297 pp. Frontis- 
piece. $3.50.) 

Biographies of Kit Carson we have and to spare, but this one justifies 
itself by its approach and treatment. It is excellent in presentation of 
setting, detail, and atmosphere, but somewhat incomplete in inclusion of 
incident. The title is attractive but inappropriate, for ‘‘ Happy Warrior’’ 
connotes a type of hero unlike the real Kit Carson. The famed scout was 
not noted for his joviality nor did he revel in fighting or glorify war. 
The author humanizes Carson by presenting affairs purposely omitted 
by early biographers, yet in the first chapter he places his hero beside 
Odysseus, Achilles, Robin Hood, and the Knights of the Round Table 
as equalling or leading them in the virtues for which they are severally 
famed. 

Life in the frontier town of Franklin, with the westbound caravan, 
and at Taos is excellently portrayed as a setting for the beginning of 
Kit’s career. The subsequent pictures of trapper life and character are 
also well done. 


Chapter x, ‘‘The Arapaho Girl,’’ is a new contribution, presenting 
data gathered by the author from the Arapaho Indians. It gives not only 
interesting information on the social life of the Arapaho but explains 
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that the famous duel with Shunar arose over the Arapaho girl whom 
Kit won and married. In the chapter describing the fight at Adobe 
Walls the author interprets the defeat as a ‘‘triumph,’’ and characterizes 
Carson’s successful retreat as ‘‘the crowning achievement of the wariest 
and boldest Indian fighter who ever lifted hair.’’ 

The detail is at once the attractiveness and the danger in the book, 
but most of it evidences much study and is presented with care. However, 
imagination is always necessary, but in using it an author is treading 
perilous ground. For instance, in telling of the employment of Carson 
by Thomas Fitzpatrick the author writes (page 57): ‘‘Broken Hand 
scratched awkwardly in the small black book, reading each entry aloud 
as he proceeded.’’ Then follows the purported entry. This is dated 
**1830”’ instead of 1831, and lists articles of equipment valued in terms 
of ‘‘plews’’ instead of in dollars. And to anyone who has read the highly 
intelligent reports of Fitzpatrick and examined his regular, rather 
beautiful handwriting, the ‘‘scratched awkwardly’’ appears inappro- 
priate. There are other instances where minor details are manufactured 
for effect. These may be justified from a literary standpoint, not from an 
historical. 

It is the trapper days of Carson’s life which the author most suc- 
cessfully portrays. The days as scout and guide are satisfactorily pre- 
sented, but the period as army officer and Indian agent are skimmed 
over with apparent lact of interest, the years 1853 to 1862 being skipped 
entirely. Sabin’s life of the noted scout is a more complete account of 
the events of Carson’s career than the one under review. But Vestal’s 
treatment appears to be selective rather than exhaustive. He is an artist 
painting a picture of Kit and the West of his day, and in this he sue- 
ceeds admirably. The narrative flows easily; there are no dull pages. 
His use of words and phrases from frontier life probably serves well its 
purpose, but at times may offend the sensitive taste. The book is well 
made up. The good, old style map of the Old West will prove interesting 
and helpful to the popular reader. 


L. R. Haren 
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Separated from the realm of established history by a somewhat in- 
tangible line is the great body of oral tradition which each generation 
hands down to its suecessor, Although oral tradition is commonly un- 
reliable in matters of detail, and frequently erroneous in toto, it often- 
times supplies the historian with important clues or connecting links 
which are indispensable to the success of his investigation. Frequently, 
too, the existence of such tradition has a significance quite apart from 
the question of its accuracy, and the investigator must deal with it 
whether he will or no. About the early history of Chicago, for example, 
an accumulation compounded of tradition and fiction has developed 
which commonly passes current for veritable history, and which the 
serious investigator can appraise only with great care and difficulty. 
Recently we have come into possession of certain bits of oral tradition 
about the Vineennes rencounter of George Rogers Clark and Henry 
Hamilton which seem worthy of permanent record, although a century 
and a half has winged its fight since the occurrence of the events to be 
recited. 

During the siege of Fort Sackville, it is related, the Americans mounted 
logs of wood on cart wheels in imitation of artillery, and pointed them 
at the fort to overawe the defenders. Governor Hamilton ordered a drum- 
mer to mount the parapet and beat Yankee Doodle in derision of the 
American effort. He was immediately shot through the head, with the 
contrary effect of greatly depressing the soldiers of the garrison. When 
Clark entered the fort he inquired of Lieutenant Schieffelin (our orig- 
inal narrator) ‘‘ where the old man kept his whiskey.’’ While a prisoner 
at Williamsburg, Schieffelin refused to sign the proffered parole and in 
consequence was supposed to be kept in close confinment. But Jailor 
Pelham had a daughter, Peggy. Prisoner Schieffelin had a violin. It fell 
out, therefore, that Peggy would take him out to the parties she attended, 
where his musical talent was in demand. The American officers who were 
present were not supposed to know of this breach of military discipline, 
and they would take pains not to look at the prisoner, that they might 
remain free to say they had not seen him. Schieffelin and Rochblave, a 
companion in misfortune, at length escaped, and making their way to 
the coast hired a fishing boat in which, under the pretense of being 
Frenchmen, they made their way to New York. Such an escape would 
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seem to imply the connivance of at least a few native Americans, and this 
implication the selfsame tradition does not omit to confirm. Lieutenay: 
Schieffelin later established a business in New York, which today is being 
conducted by his descendants. Every autumn, according to his son, he 
would ship several barrels of Newtown pippins to Virginia; he himself 
attended to the details of the shipment and refrained from mentioning 
the names of the consignees, but the family presumption was that they 
were persons who had aided him in his wartime flight. 

However compounded of fact and fancy they may be, the foregoing 
statements have a better pedigree than does most century-old tradition, 
Lieutenant Jacob Schieffelin, Hamilton’s military secretary at Detroit, 
told them to his son, by whom they were retailed to the great-nephew of 
the latter, Mr. Howland Pell of New York; and Mr. Pell reported them 
to the present writer in a letter now before us, bearing date of March 2, 
1928. 

The revelations thus disclosed will compel no rewriting of the history 
of the Revolution; yet the spectacle of the Detroit ‘‘ Hair-buyer’s’’ right- 
hand aide playing the violin at Virginia hoe-downs while Yankee officers 
turned their backs to escape the obligation of reporting him possesses a 
certain human quality which is not seldom lacking in the more formal 
records of the period. 

One further item will serve to conclude this random narration. The 
Hair-buyer’s secretary reached New York on July 9, 1780. On July 16 
General Clinton appointed him a lieutenant in the Queen’s Rangers. He 
was quartered in the home of a townsman, John Lawrence, whose daugh- 
ter, Hannah, he led to the altar on August 13. A month later (September 
17) he sailed with his bride for Quebec, carrying dispatches to General 
Haldimand. Evidently he was a rapid worker, and one trembles for the 
freedom of Peggy Pelham had his Williamsburg residence been longer 
continued. One finds it a trifle difficult, also, to reconcile the picture here 
presented with the traditional American conception which paints Hamil- 
ton and his associates at Detroit as a band of inhuman monsters. 


It was Mark Twain, if memory serves correctly, who first propounded 
the idea of erecting a memorial to Adam. Whether the great humorist’s 
proposal was ever realized we do not happen to know; certain it is that 
memorials to various sons of Adam are being erected in the United 
States at an ever-increasing rate. In Wisconsin, as long ago as 1909 a 
bulletin of information on Landmarks in Wisconsin was issued by the 
State Historical Society. Apparently, landmarks were at that time chiefly 
an aspiration in Badgerdom, for the bulletin was devoted to the listing 
of four, accompanied by a general discussion designed to promote activity 
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in marking historical sites in the state. The preachment seems to have 
fallen upon fertile ground, for in 1913 the Society issued a second land- 
marks bulletin which listed twenty-nine historical markers. Now (pub- 
lished in the annual Proceedings of the Society for 1927) Dr. Louise P. 
Kellogg has compiled a third report, entitled Wisconsin Historical Land- 
marks. We have not undertaken to count the number reported upon, but 
the inerease over 1913 must be great since it requires forty-five pages of 
text briefly to list and describe them. Perusing the report, we discover 
what would seem obvious upon reflection) that not always can one re- 
pose implicit faith in the statements which the historical inscription ad- 
vertises to the passer-by. The statement, for example, reciting the found- 
ing at Kenosha of ‘‘the first free school outside of New England, in the 
nion,’’ shares the sort of exaggeration of which the immortal Mark once 
complained when commenting upon a report of his demise. Again, the 
Pecatonica battle marker assertion that ‘‘The annals of Indian warfare 
offer no parallel to this battle’’ would seem scarcely a conservative state- 
ment in the sense its authors may be presumed to have intended it. Still 
again, of the two markers celebrating the Wisconsin landfall of Nicolet 
in 1634— one at Red Banks on Green Bay, the other at Menasha on 
Fox River — one at least is evidently incorrect. Nor does the comment 
of Dr. Kellogg in this connection seem wholly impeccable. Of the 
Menasha marker, she observes: ‘‘ Historians think Nicolet landed at Red 
Banks.’’ A more accurate statement would perhaps be to the effect that 
some historians think this. There are some others, we feel sure, who 
consider the attempt to identify with precision the route of Nicolet’s 
tour wholly futile. In short, inscriptions on historical markers are pre- 
cisely as authoritative as the knowledge of those who have prepared 
them; and too often they are prepared by persons whose scholarly repute 
falls short of being far-famed. The reflection follows that there ought 
to be a certain recognized ethics in the creation of historical markers 
which should preclude the possibility of inscribing questionable or de- 
batable propositions thereon. One may say with assurance, usually, 
when and where a certain battle was fought, or a certain individual born. 
To characterize the battle or the individual as the greatest of their re- 
spective kinds is quite another matter. Finally, although historical au- 
thorities are not always infallible, it would certainly tend to the minimiz- 
ing of errors if intended inscriptions could be submitted to the scrutiny 
of some recognized historical agency. This the Wisconsin Historical 
Society has long since provided for by creating a Landmarks Committee, 
whose advice and counsel is freely offered to any person or group con- 
templating the erection of an historical marker. 
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The University of North Carolina Press announces a project for pub- 
lishing, in English translation, a series of histories of the several His. 
panic-American countries. As outlined, the project contemplates fifteen 
separate histories (fourteen on as many different states, and a general 
synthesis of Latin-American history). The series will be completed by 
the publication of an atlas of Latin-American history. It is proposed to 
publish four volumes a year, beginning July 1, 1929, over a period of 
four years, and the advance subscription is set at three dollars a volume 
for the histories and fifteen dollars for the atlas. 

Various are the comments which might be made upon the project thus 
announced. We shall limit our present musing to two. The need for such 
a series of books in English would seem to be urgent if our people, who 
possess but little knowledge of alien languages, are ever to attain any 
real measure of understanding of our Hispanic-American neighbors. A 
random illustration of the present situation is afforded by the fact that 
the principal library of the fourth city of America was recently unable 
to supply an inquirer with a list of the state libraries of the several 
South American countries. Nor is this condition exceptional to the city 
in question. According to Professor Sweet, although most of our colleges 
and universities are offering courses on Hispanic-American history, their 
teachers in the small colleges ‘‘are, as a rule, little acquainted with the 
literature of the subject even in English, and the libraries of even some 
of the larger institutions are as yet meagerly supplied with suitable ma- 
terials for collateral readings’’ (M. V. H. R., XV, 131). Surely we 
have here a case of trying to make bricks without straw. The projected 
historical series will afford, at least in some measure, a supply of this 
necessary article. 

Our second reflection points to North Carolina rather than to South 
America. For something more than a generation past, our southern states 
have lagged far behind those of the North in the prosecution of educa- 
tional and scholarly activities. The reasons for this state of affairs are 
well known, and they eall for no explication here. The present publica- 
tion project supplies one among many recent indications that at length, 
six decades after Appomattox, the South is sufficiently recovered from 
her prolonged economie prostration to have surplus energy and funds to 
devote to renewed cultural and educational endeavor. In Duke and the 
State University, North Carolina alone possesses two great universities 
capable of attracting the best talent of the nation both in faculty and 
student body. It is not without significance that both these institutions 
should be devoting much energy and money to the promotion of His- 
panic-American historical studies, nor that the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, in announcing its publication project, should casually state 
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that it expects, as a matter of course, to lose money on the enterprise. 
The Great War, which prostrated Europe economically, threw upon the 
American people a heavy burden of responsibility for cherishing the 
torch of civilization which fell from the Old World’s weakened grasp. 
It is a matter for sincere congratulation that contemporaneously there- 
with the revivified South steps forward to share with the long-pros- 
perous North the burden thus transmitted. 


In the spring of 1862 a missionary Congregational preacher in northern 
lowa influenced an almost wholly unschooled farm boy to seek the then 
infant fountain of learning at Grinnell. With his few articles of clothing 
carried in a bundle attached to the end of a stick over his shoulder, the 
boy journeyed afoot in the month of March to his destination, a distance 
of one hundred miles, over roads such as the present generation can but 
dimly visualize, swimming en route three times the still icy waters of 
the Iowa River. After five months at Grinnell the boy enlisted in the 
Union Army, terminating thereby his proposed college career. During 
the five-months interval he had come under the influence and become 
enthralled by the personality of the dominating genius of the tiny fac- 
ulty, and the friendship thus engendered continued to the end of life. 

The preacher was Rev. J. K. Nutting, founder and builder of ‘*‘The 
Little Brown Church in the Vale.’’ The boy was the present writer’s 
father. The college teacher was Professor Leonard F. Parker, for more 
than a generation one of Iowa’s foremost educational leaders. The story 
we have sketched of his helpful influence over one unlettered farm boy 
could be multiplied by hundreds were it not for the fact that the story 
of such deeds seldom finds record elsewhere than in grateful human 
hearts, and with the lapse of time the knowledge of their doing perishes. 
The men and women for whose betterment Professor Parker devoted his 
life are either dead or advanced in years. The enduring importance of 
his lifetime of service to the frontier commonwealth of his adoption is 
exceeded by that of few other of her sons, however conspicuous their 
careers may have been. Recognizing this fact, the State Historical Soci- 
ety of Iowa has made him the subject of a volume (written by Jacob A. 
Swisher) in its ‘‘Iowa Biographical Series.’’ The biography recites at 
once the story of Professor Parker’s career and an important chapter 
in the educational and cultural history of Iowa. 


‘‘Hands across the Sea,’’ finds new and interesting exemplification in 
a cooperative project which the Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the National Society for District and Town History in Nor- 
way have jointly entered upon for the collection of ‘‘ America letters.’’ 
Through the agency of the latter organization contacts have been estab- 
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lished with the various Norwegian localities, and a vigorous effort js 
under way to locate manuscripts that throw light upon the emigration 
from Norway and upon conditions affecting the settlements established 
by the emigrants in the New World. The manuscripts that come to light 
will be preserved in a central depository in Oslo, and photostatie copies 
or typewritten transcripts will be secured by the Norwegian-American 
Historical Association for preservation in the library of St. Olaf College 
in Northfield. This illustration of international codperation gains in in- 
terest when it is explained that a Norwegian-Englishman, Sir Kar] 
Knudsen of London, who has interested himself in the work of the 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, has deposited to the account 
of the Association a very considerable amount of money, with which to 
meet the expenses incurred in connection with the search for and the 
copying of historical materials in Norway. It is reasonably certain that 
the documentary materials that will be discovered in Norway will possess 
historical interest for several of the states of the Middle West, and the 
opportunity is opened for codperation among state historical agencies in 
getting copies of manuscripts of special regional interest and generally 
in encouraging the prosecution of the work. 


Certain residents of the Wolverine State, moved, possibly, by the dis- 
covery that in Noah Webster’s second literary masterpiece Wolverine is 
presented as synonymous with ‘‘glutton,’’ have instituted an inqury to 
determine when and why the people of Michigan had this cognomen 
fixed upon them. As commonly in such eases, the practice goes back to 
the early history of the state, and while plausible explanations of its 
origin are not lacking, the evidence upon which they depend seems beau- 
tifully indefinite and elusive. The present commentator (among others) 
has been appealed to for a solution of the mystery, and confessing his 
ignorance, broadcasts the appeal to the far-flung constituency of Review 
readers. Frequently, we are persuaded, it is inconvenient to be an his- 
torian; for the layman, unhampered by the scholar’s inhibitions, can 
oftentimes expound with certitude and ease problems before which the 
latter can only confess his incapacity. In this particular connection we 
like best Senator Douglas’s explanation of the origin of the term ‘‘Suck- 
er’’ as synonymizing the denizens of Illinois. The tale is a classic of its 
kind, convincing to all save the troublesome few who demand to know the 
evidence upon which their faith is grounded. Only the fear of incurring 
the accusation of undue levity restrains us from retailing it here. 


Some years since, under the gentle urging of Dr. Harlow Lindley, Mr. 
Delavan Smith of Indianapolis bequeathed to the Indiana Historical 
Society his fine library (inherited from his father, William Henry 
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Smith), together with a fund of $150,000 by way of endowment. Al- 
though the government, in its wisdom, dipped deeply into the bequest, 
by way of inheritance taxation, approximately $122,000 was ultimately 
received by the Society. Meanwhile the state of Indiana has been signify- 
ing its appreciation of its World-War sons by erecting in the state capital 
a splendid memorial in their honor. The Historical Society is to find a 
permanent home in the new Memorial Building, and it hopes, within the 
coming two years, to place the Smith library there. 

Another nineteenth-century Indiana historian of note was William H. 
English, who was president of the State Historical Society for ten years, 
and whose son served the same institution as vice-president for a period 
of thirty years. The widow of the latter has recently given to the Society 
part of the library of William H. English, which had come to her through 
process of inheritance. Like the Smith library, it will be housed in the 
Society ’s permanent home. The two collections comprise a worthy nucleus 
of what promises to become a rapidly growing repository of rare his- 
torical material. The foregoing is but one of many indications afforded 
in recent years that the historical organizations of neighboring states 
must look well to their laurels if they intend to continue to overshadow 
the Hoosier commonwealth in the realm of things historical. 


Still another important recent acquisition of the Indiana Society is the 
collection of personal papers of Albert G. Porter; governor of the state 
from 1881-85. Political and civie interests aside, Governor Porter was 
deeply concerned with the subject of local history. He collected material 
upon the history of Indiana, and had he lived longer would probably 
have written a history of the state. His papers are the gift to the Society 
of his daughter, Mrs. A. L. Mason of Indianapolis, and of two of his 
granddaughters. 


The section of the Ordinance of 1787 prescribing boundaries for the 
future states to be carved out of the region affected, proved the fruitful 
source of numerous vexatious boundary disputes. Forgotten by the public 
of today, in their time they occasioned a vast deal of ill feeling, and were 
characterized by such outbursts as the ‘‘war’’ which Michigan waged 
against Ohio, and the threat of war which the angry representatives of 
Wisconsin Territory launched against Illinois, Michigan, the United 
States, and the kingdom of Great Britain. How it all came to pass, so 
far as the state of Indiana was concerned, is effectively related by Mrs. 
Frank J. Sheehan in a monograph on The Northern Boundary of Indiana, 
recently published as Volume VIII, Number 6, of the Indiana Historical 
Society Publications. The opportunity would seem to be long overdue for 
some incipient doctor of philosophy to make a real contribution to the 
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history of the Old Northwest by incorporating in a single monograph 
an account of the entire crop of boundary disputes which accompanied 
the evolution of the present-day boundaries of the several states in this 
geographical area. 


On April 13, 1928, Harry E. Cole of Baraboo, Wisconsin, terminated 
his career, after a long period of illness. Mr. Cole had been for many 
years a curator of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, and more 
recently president of the society. He was likewise for many years an 
active and influential supporter of the work of the State Archeological 
Society. By profession a country editor, Mr. Cole’s cultural and educa- 
tional interests ranged widely, and his personality was such that he con- 
ferred on terms of cordial equality with men of every intellectual rank 
from university president or professor to the humblest man in the street. 
Among other enthusiasms, Mr. Cole was a lover of nature and of history. 
Few men knew their commonwealth better, and probably none loved it 
more than he. In his range of sympathies and activities he presented the 
perfect refutation of the ‘‘Main-Street’’ conception of mid-western 
American character which a certain school of fiction writers has rendered 
temporarily famous. The columns of his paper were always at the service 
of every cultural interest which might concern its readers. At different 
times he had published, in book or pamphlet form, a number of local 
historical studies. One of the most delightful of these is his whimsically 


titled book of Baraboo Bear Tales. In recent years he had been engaged 
upon a history of pioneer Wisconsin taverns. The manuscript, it is re- 
ported, was completed ere death stayed the work, and will be published 
by Mrs. Cole. 


This Review is probably the only periodical in America which has 
never yet mentioned the name or celebrated the fame of Colonel Lind- 
bergh. Abandoning this unique preéminence, we duly record that the 
University of Wisconsin (from which the Colonel is popularly reputed to 
have departed by request, half a dozen years earlier) at its annual 
commencement conferred upon the world’s most famous young man an 
LL.D. degree, and in the conferring the President did not hesitate to 
compare him with Benjamin Franklin. From the Missouri Historical 
Society comes the report that the entire west wing of the Jefferson Memo- 
rial Library has been turned over to the Society by the Department of 
Parks, and the Jefferson Hall will be utilized in displaying the Lind- 
bergh trophies. A booklet, compiled by Nettie H. Beauregard, curator of 
the Society, has been published, listing all of the decorations and some 
of the trophies accorded Colonel Lindbergh during the first year after 
his trans-Atlantic flight. 
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In John Muir’s charming narrative, The Story of My Boyhood and 
Youth, is recounted the tale of a marvellous clock which he invented while 
still but a boy on his father’s Wisconsin farm. In addition to the more 
normal functions of clockdom, it would record the day of the week and 
month, start fires, light lamps, and at the hour appointed would propel 
the sleeping farm boy from his bed. For many years the phenomenon 
lay in a dismantled state in the Muir attic in California, when at length 
its dismembered fragments were presented to the Wisconsin Historical 
Museum. Here for some years they continued in a state of dismemberment 
for the excellent reason that not all the technical skill and ingenuity at 
the command of the University could put together the collection of 
wheels and cogs, springs, levers, and weights, so as to function in accord- 
ance with the design of their boyish inventor. At length this task has 
been accomplished, and the famous clock has become one of the most in- 
teresting exhibits of the State Historical Museum. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society has published Lake Geneva and 
Lake Como, a report of a survey and investigations of the Indian history 
and prehistoric sites and monuments of the shores of these two beautiful 
and interesting lakes of southeastern Wisconsin. This field and research 
work was conducted by Charles E. Brown, ditector of the Wisconsin 
Historical Museum in Madison, and Theodore T. Brown during the sum- 
mer and autumn of 1927 for the Geneva Lake Historical Society. The 
Indian implements and other materials recovered during the course of 
the survey have been deposited in the museum of the Society in Williams 
Bay. Boulder monuments bearing bronze tablets were erected on four 
different Indian sites in Fontana during the summer by the Geneva Lake 
Historical Society. Illustrations of these appear in the report. 


Scenic and Historic Illinois is the title of a booklet published by 
Charles E. Brown for the use of motorists and nature lovers. It lists in 
alphabetical order, under the names of the cities and villages in or near 
which they occur, over one thousand places and monuments of scenic, 
historic and curious interest in the Prairie State. The list of sites and 
monuments connected with Abraham Lincoln is more complete than any 
hitherto printed. Sites identified with Black Hawk war events are given 


special attention. Last year Mr. Brown printed a similar booklet on Wis- 
consin historic sites. 


Dr. Logan Esarey, for many years presiding genius of the Indiana 
Magazine of History, dismounted the editorial tripod at the close of 
1927. Temporarily the responsibility of editing the magazine was as- 
sumed. by Dr. Christopher B. Coleman of the State Historical Bureau. 
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With the current (September) issue, Professor William O. Lynch, untij 
recently a member of the editorial board of our own Review, assumes 
the editorship. The Indiana Magazine, now in its twenty-third volume, 
is one of the elder statesmen among mid-western historical periodicals, 
If (as we expect) Professor Lynch shall maintain it at its present stand- 
ard he will do well; if he shall succeed in raising this standard stil] 
higher, his achievement will be notable. 


Dr. Maud H. Mendenhall, formerly dean of women at Transylvania 
College, has become professor of history and dean of women at Carroll 
College in Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


Miss Bertha Hamilton has been appointed dean of women and profes- 
sor of history at Transylvania College. 


Dr. F. Lee Benns, associate professor of modern European history at 
Indiana University, is spending the current academic year in Europe, 
engagedtin research work in several different libraries. 


Dr. John C. Andressohn, who spent the past year in England and 
Belgium, returns to Indiana University in September. At the same time, 
Dr. Prescott W. Townsend resumes his work in ancient history at the 
same institution. Dr. Townsend has been on leave for three full years, 
the first of which he spent at Yale, and the other two in study in Rome 
and points in North Africa. 


Dr. Clifton E. Van Sickle, for several years professor of history at 
Illinois Wesleyan College, has been appointed head of the department of 
history at Franklin College, assuming his new duty at the beginning of 
the current academic year. 


Dr. Walter L. Dorn of the University of Chicago, recently a holder of 
a John Simon Guggenheim Fellowship, joins the department of history 
at the University of Wisconsin in September, with the rank of assistant 
professor. His work is primarily in the history of Germany. 


Professor Carl Stephenson of Wisconsin has a leave of absence for the 
current year, the first half of which he is spending in residence at Cor- 
nell University, and the second half in Paris on a John Simon Guggen- 
heim Fellowship. 


Mr. Maurice Latta of the history faculty of Morningside College, has 
received leave of absence for the current year which he is devoting to 
graduate study at Ohio State University. Professor Raymond Welty 
has resigned the headship of the history department at Morningside and 
has joined the faculty of Texas Christian College in Fort Worth. 
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Dr. Leonard Dodson, formerly assistant professor of history at the 
University of South Dakota, has been appointed to a position at Prince- 
ton University. 


Marie Hirsch, who has been pursuing graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has been appointed a member of the history faculty of the 
Colorado Agricultural College in Hesperus. Sylvia Hansen, also a grad- 
uate student at Iowa, has received an appointment to teach at the Mich- 
igan State Normal College in Ypsilanti. Justin Williams, still another 
lowa student, has been appointed to the Normal School faculty of River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 


Dr. Fred Tillberg, recently of the University of Iowa graduate school, 
has been elected a member of the history faculty of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute in Peoria. George Reynolds, of the same graduate school, has 
been made instructor in history at Colgate University. 


Francis J. Bowman, who is a candidate for the doctoral degree at 
Iowa has been given a fellowship by the American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion and is spending the current year in Sweden, investigating the sub- 
ject of Swedish naval power in the seventeenth century. He will also give 
a course of lectures on the history of the American frontier at the 
Stockholm Technical College. 


The State Historical Society of Iowa has in press a book entitled In 
Cabins and Sod-Houses, by Thomas Huston Macbride, president emeritus 
of the State University of Iowa. This volume is an account of places, 
persons, and events in a pioneer community in Iowa —the community 
in which the author lived as a boy and with which he kept in personal 
touch for many years thereafter. It portrays the life of men and women 
who laid the foundations of a prairie commonwealth. 


The July number of The Iowa Journal of History and Politics con- 
tains an extended article on Iowa State Parks by T. P. Christensen. 
Thirty-eight areas have already been acquired by the State Board of 
Conservation for park purposes, and ultimately areas in each of the 
ninety-nine counties in Iowa will be set aside for park purposes. 


Miss Helen Wylie has resigned her position as liberary assistant in 
the State Historical Society of Iowa and Miss Ramona Evans has been 
selected to take her place. 


Professor Arthur C. Cole of Ohio State University, formerly a member 
of the editorial board of this Review, has been granted leave of absence 
lor the current academic year, which he will spend at the University of 
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Wisconsin, substituting for Professor Fish, part of whose time is to be 
devoted to the curriculum of the Experimental College. Professor Cole’s 


place at Ohio is being supplied by Professor Charles H. Ambler of 
West Virginia. 


Professor Curtis P. Nettels of Wisconsin is on leave of absence during 
the autumn semester. He is spending his time in London, engaged upon 
an investigation into the financial history of the American colonies. 


At Hamilton College, Edgar B. Graves has been promoted from assist- 
ant professor to associate professor of history. 


Professor Paul H. Clyde of Ohio State University is substituting for 
Professor Treat at Leland Stanford during the current year. Prof. 


Bernhard Nordman of Eureka College is supplying Professor Clyde’s 
place at Ohio. 


At Ohio State University Professor George W. Knight has been pro- 


moted emeritus professor, after forty-three years of service to his uni- 
versity. 


DIRECTORY OF CONTRIBUTORS 


George R. Poage (‘‘The College Career of William Jennings Bryan’’) 
is professor and director of the department of history at the Texas State 
College for Women, in Denton. He was formerly a member of the his- 
tory faculty of Illinois College, Jacksonville. 


James B. Hedges (‘‘Promotion of Immigration to the Pacific North- 
west by the Railroads’’) is associate professor of history at Clark Uni- 
versity, in Worcester. To the December, 1926, issue of this Review he 
contributed ‘‘The Colonization Work of the Northern Pacifie Railroad.”’ 


Thomas P. Martin (‘‘The Upper Mississippi Valley in Anglo-American 
Anti-Slavery and Free Trade Relations, 1837-1842’’) is a special assist- 
ant in the Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress. The present 
paper is the result of work done while the author was Research Fellow 
of the Social Science Research Council. 


Arthur P. Whitaker (‘‘Harry Innes and the Spanish Intrigue, 1794- 
1795’’) is professor of history at the Florida State College for Women, 
in Tallahassee. To the September, 1925, issue of this Review he contri- 
buted ‘‘Spanish Intrigue in the Old Southwest : An Episode, 1788-1789.” 
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Arthur H. Hirsch (‘‘The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association’’) is professor and head of the de- 
partment of history at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


REVIEWERS OF BOOKS 


Frank H. Hodder is head of the department of history at Kansas 
University. Frederic L. Paxson is professor of history at the University 
of Wisconsin. C. C. Eckhardt is professor of history at the University of 
Colorado. L. J. Burpee is secretary of the International Joint Commission 
in Ottawa. Mareus W. Jernegan is professor of history at the University 
of Chieago. Everett S. Brown is associate professor of politicai science 
at the University of Michigan. W. P. Shortridge is professor of history 
at the University of West Virginia. Wm. O. Lynch is professor of his- 
tory at Indiana University. John C. Parish is professor of history at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. R. S. Cotterill has recently 
resigned the headship of the department of history at the University of 
Louisville. A. T. Volwiler is professor of history at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio. N. Andrew N. Cleven is professor of Latin-American 
history at the University of Pittsburgh and editor of the Latin-American 
department of Current History. M. M. Quaife is secretary-editor of the 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. Karl W. Detzer is a resident of 
Fort Wayne who pursues the vocation of letters. L. R. Hafen is his- 
torian and curator of the State Museum, Denver, Colorado. 





